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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


ANOTHER month of amazing Russian advances. Soviet 
armies have recovered Odessa, cleared the Southern Ukraine, 

’ crossed both the Dniester and the Pruth, 
—— recaptured much of Bessarabia, beaten the 
_— Germans in the foothills of the Carpathians, 
reached the Sereth. They are on the Czechoslovak frontier. 


| To the north they have driven deeper into Galicia. Farther 


east they have swept like a prairie fire over the Crimea. Now 
they are advancing on Rumanian soil proper down the valleys 
of the Sereth and the Pruth towards Bucharest and the great 
oil refineries at Ploesti. The Russian armies still hold the 
initiative and Russian mobility has been astounding in its 
extent and devastating in its consequences. They are reaping 
their well-earned and valuable harvest quite as much from 
the confusion into which these developments have thrown the 
German High Command as from the weakness which has been 
shown by the battered and decimated German formations in 
the field. What losses the Germans are suffering appears from 
the casualties inflicted on them in the Skala section in the 
first ten days of April. Here troops of the First Ukrainian 
Army Group surrounded a German force comprising six 
infantry divisions, seven tank divisions and one motorised 
division. When a German counter-attack relieved this force 
on April 11, only 10,000 men and 80 tanks remained. German 
prisoners number some 7,000 ; German material captured in 
this sector alone included 187 tanks and self-propelled guns, 
120 guns of various calibres, and nearly 7,500 lorries. The 
Germans thus lost more than three-quarters out of an original 
total in the encircled force of 43,000. On the other hand, that 
14 German divisions should average between them no more 
than 3,000 men each shows how far the German strength in 
this area has been reduced. 


It cannot be inferred from these facts that the Germans are 

already broken on the Eastern Front or that they have no 

They are Still fight left in them. On the contrary, the 

Fighting counter-attack which relieved the Skala rem- 
nants shows that the German Command is 

still able to throw useful forces into the field. Somewhere in 
VOL. CXXII. I 
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the south a German stand must be made. The occupation of 
the whole of the Ploesti oilfields by German troops suggests 
that in Rumania it will be made in the neighbourhood of 
Focsani-Galatz—the Danube delta, if not farther north. Sp 
rapid has been the Russian advance that German defence 
problems in the Carpathians are difficult, especially as these 
mountains are not as well-suited to defence as for example the 
mountains of Italy. In Galicia the Germans will certainly not 
yield Lwow (the Lemberg of the last war).without a fierce 
fight. The importance they attach to the country between 
Lwow and the Pripet Marshes was shown by a recent successful 
counter-attack at Kovel. But no difficulties to be faced in 
the future can be as great as those that have already been 
successfully overcome by our Allies; and no problems that 
the summer can bring forth will lessen the rejoicing in millions 
of Russian homes now mercifully free from the unspeakable 
German yoke or can reduce by a tittle the contribution to final 
Allied victory that the immense Russian advances this spring 
have already made. 


RussIAN troops crossed the Pruth and entered Roumania on 
April 2. On this occasion the Russian Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Molotov, addressed the representatives of the 
Press in Moscow in order to make known the 
intentions of the Russian Government as widely as possible. 
This is what he said :— 


** The Red Army, as a result of a successful offensive, has reached 
the River Pruth, which is the State frontier between the U.S.S.R. 
and Roumania. Thus the full re-establishment of the Soviet State 
frontier as fixed in 1940, in accordance with the agreement between 
Soviet Russia and Roumania, has been begun. 

“This agreement had been treacherously violated by the 
Roumanian Government in alliance with Hitlerite Germany. 

** At the present time the Red Army is carrying out the clearance 
of Soviet soil of all the enemy still there, and the time when the entire 
Soviet frontier with Roumania will be completely restored is not 
far off. 

“The Soviet Government hereby declare that the advancing 
units of the Red Army pursuing the German armies and their allied 
Roumanian troops, have crossed the River Pruth in several sectors 
and have entered Roumanian territory. 

“* The Supreme Command of the Red Army has given ordets to 
the advancing Soviet troops to pursue the enemy until his final 
rout and capitulation. 

** At the same time the Soviet Government declares that it does 
not pursue the aim of acquiring any part of Roumanian territory or f 
altering the social structure of Roumania as it exists at present. 

“ The entry of Soviet troops into the boundaries of Roumania 


Russian Policy 
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is dictated exclusively by military necessities, and the continuing 
resistance of enemy troops.” [Our italics.] 


We have underlined the passage which is of political importance, 
namely, the sentence in which the Russians pledge them- 
selves not to retain any Roumanian territory and not to 
interfere with the structure of the country. This undertaking 
should do much to calm the fears of those who dread—and 
rightly dread—the spread of Communism into their coun- 
tries. There was a time when Russia was a proselytising 


country, aflame with revolution. That time is past. 


OnE of the greatest moments of the war, one of the high lights 

of this miraculous Spring, was when the news came that the 
ies Czechoslovaks, fighting alongside the Russians, 

wh Home !ad reached the frontier of their own country. 


Breathes there a man, with soul so dead 
That never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 

Whose heart has ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 


But to return home after you have endured years of exile and 
suffering, after your country has borne years of savage 
tyranny, after you yourself have fought your way back 
through battle and hardship that, indeed, must have given 
an emotion of the highest kind, one which we can only guess 
at and sympathise with. What must it have meant to the 
people of Czechoslovakia to know that their brothers were 
then in sight of home! As the Czechs were the first to suffer, 
it is right that they should be the first to see hope on their 
horizon. 


Tue Imperial Conference meets this month. We have been 
warned by semi-official statements that we must not expect 
i too much from it and that means, as a rule, 
eemoeriel that the Imperial Government itself has no 
erence . ° 

ideas and merely proposes to look on and emit 

suitable sentiments—in most admirably chosen language. 
That has been the all too frequent attitude of the Imperial 
Government at Imperial Conferences, the idea being to let the 
various Dominion political leaders talk and say what they 
won't do and to top the whole with some resolution which is 
either meaningless or—as in the case of the Conference in 1926 
—wholly mischievous. That particular Conference produced 
the Balfour Resolution, a lever of disruption which has been 
used in Southern Ireland, in South Africa and by Mr. Mackenzie 
King in Canada, in order to prise the Empire apart. We must 
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hope to be preserved from anything so mischievous in 1944, 
But until the public here wakes up to the value of consolidat- 


ing our Empire strength, it is certain that, in spite of the | 


powerful sentiment of loyalty which has hitherto held us all 
together, the perpetual whittling at the design and unity 
of the Empire structure—which is always going on—must 
tell in the end. We have wholly lost Southern Ireland, and 
it. would be better that the sham by which “ Eire ”’ is spoken 
of as included among the King’s Dominions should cease. A 
Dominion that flouts every emblem of the King’s Majesty, 
refuses to receive his representative and comforts his enemies 
during war should be cut away altogether from Empire 
citizenship. All that remains to the Empire of Ireland is 
Northern Ireland; and the ‘‘ Sudeten ”’ Irish who remain in 
Ulster should be deported to the country they properly belong 
to. But for such action to be taken there would have to be 
courage and vision in the Imperial Government. 


MR. CHURCHILL will preside at the Imperial Conference. His 
position will be a difficult one if he remembers his own record; 
but perhaps he has forgotten how he “‘ bolted, 

a - banged and barred ”’ the door in the face of 
— Imperial Preferen ly 40 years ago. How 

perial Preference nearly 40 y g 0 

he worked for Irish Home Rule and approved the disruptive 
Irish ‘‘ treaty ’’ of 1921. Perhaps he will only remember that, 
being out of office at the time, he warned Mr. Chamberlain of 
the criminal folly of abandoning the Irish ports in 1938. He 
will, of course, recollect—it is a great feather in his cap—his 
own active campaign to preserve India. He has been fully 
justified in both these events. The abandonment of the Irish 
ports has cost us very dear. It is strange to remember that 
they were let slip without a protest from the British press, 
save in these pages. How many British sailors have lost their 
lives, how many millions of tons of shipping have perished, 
how many U-boat commanders owe their Iron Crosses to de 
Valera’s Eire? It was known, when the harbours were 
handed over in 1938, what would happen. It was certain, 
too, that the India Act would plunge India into disruption ; 
it was a foregone conclusion that the Statute of Westminster 
would widen the breach between South Africa and the rest of 
the Empire, just as we always knew that the Imperial policy 
of backing the Boers in South Africa would lead to the gross 
oppression of the natives there. The patter of these policies are 
always easy to see. They end in disasters which throw their 
shadows in front of them. There is no possibility of mistake 
if we will only open our eyes and look. But that is the 
trouble. People will not look and we have had two major 
wars in this generation because this is so. 
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THREE members of the House of Commons, Sir Edward Grigg, 
Lord Winterton and Mr. Shinwell, feeling the need of a British 
, expression of opinion on Empire policy and 
— for a seeing the blank that at present yawns in front 
of us, tabled a resolution which was discussed 

on April 20. This is how it ran :— 


“That the United Kingdom should do its utmost by close 
co-operation and regard for their different points of view to preserve 
in time of peace the unity of purpose and sentiment which has held 
the nations of the Commonwealth together in time of war.” 


No doubt the originators of the debate meant ‘‘ Empire ” 
when they said ‘‘ Commonwealth.’”’ The Empire includes the 
Commonwealth while the Commonwealth does not include the 
whole of the Empire. It was important that we, in this 
country, should state our views. The _ self-governing 
Dominions have expressed theirs. Thus Australia and New 
Zealand are pressing for an Empire Council and for more 
intercourse ; Mr. Mackenzie King is anxious to do nothing 
which would check the Americanisation of Canada. Marshal 
Smuts has made it clear that he is opposed to any Council or 
anything which would make the Empire more of a unity. In 
the meantime he shows the reluctance with which he accepts 
any Empire structure by the fact that he has not asked H.M. 
the King to approve a successor to Sir Patrick Duncan. The 
Governor-Generalship of South Africa has been in abeyance 
for many months. ‘ Marshal Smuts,’”’ said a very shrewd 
observer in Cape Town after listening to a speech which 
the South African Premier made on March 17, “ stands 
exactly where Hertzog stood.” But, unlike Hertzog and de 
Valera, he is a very clever man. He wants his way, but he is 
willing to wait. A strong Imperial Government could do a 
great deal with him, a weak one will never impress him. 


TuE debate on the resolution we have quoted was a good one. 
In it the House of Commons showed at its best, with only a 
The Debate few backward glances at the League of Nations, 

Free Trade and other by-gones, just to show 
up clearly how much public opinion has changed since these 
views were fashionable. One of the most interesting speeches 
was made by Mr. Shinwell, who moved the resolution. He has 
learned what the Empire means, he can see what it might 
become. His suggestions for Empire consolidation were excel- 
lent. He asked the House of Commons to consider the Empire 
assets—‘‘ There are vast resources within the British Common- 
wealth . . . wholly undeveloped ... there is something 
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more. There is a British market still, perhaps . . . one of the 
most important bargaining factors . . . I speak frankly. ... 
But I say that even with these vast resources, unless we 
develop them . . . we are likely to be in a worse position 
than before. . . . There is, within the Empire, a vast market, 
a goodwill market. Let us avail ourselves of the possibilities 
inherent in these facts.”’ He referred to America, and to the 
U.S.A.’s future search for markets. How will they find them? 
Here, or “‘ by entering into agreements, one by one, with the 
Dominion countries . . . to the disadvantage of us all?” He 
would regard such agreements as disastrous both for the 
Dominions and for us. He went on to speak of Colonial 
development and there also he was frank—‘‘ We know that 
there are thousands of West Indian labourers who have been 
transferred to the U.S.A. . . . though they might very well 
have been employed in the West Indies if we had developed 
a satisfactory colonial economic policy.’’ The whole of the 
speech was good, the policy it advocated differing very little 
from the policy we have put forward in these pages for 45 
years. It is at last being listened to in the House of Commons 
—at any rate by private members. We very much hope ee 
will remember what Mr. Shinwell said about defence— 

if the Empire countries 20 years before the war began, had 
collaborated for the purposes of defence, it is very doubtful 
whether this war would have occurred at all.”” Mr. Shinwell 
was followed by Sir Alfred Beit, who, very usefully, called 
attention to Article 7 in the Lease-Lend Agreement and to the 
campaign in support of abolishing Imperial preference. He 
said—* I will fight with all my strength against any proposal 
to sacrifice the substance of Empire Trade and Imperial pre- 
ference for the shadow of universal co-operation.” Mr. Riley 
spoke on the dangers of colour-bar legislation in South Africa. 
It is well to be frank in such matters. But the best speech of 
the first day’s debate was made by Sir Edward Grigg. 


OF all Members of the House of Commons there is none who 
better understands Empire problems and Empire peoples than 

4 Sir Edward Grigg. Ever since he was a boy he 
- ward —_ has visited the Dominions, and has spent much 

. time in Canadian or Australian company. He 
was one of the promoters of the motion under discussion and 
he began his speech with a reference to the rift in the Imperial 
structure made by the Statute of Westminster. The motion 
before the House, he said, only referred to the responsibility 
of the United Kingdom Parliament, and he pointed out that 
the Statute of Westminster had placed a constitutional 
sovereign “‘ over six co-equal Cabinets, Governments, Parlia- 
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ments. Each of the advisers of the Government who advise 
him is responsible to a different Parliament.’’ The situation 
might arise ‘‘in which the Constitutional Sovereign of the 
Empire might receive absolutely incompatible advice from 
two sets of advisers, both of which he was bound to f llow as 
a Constitutional Sovereign.”’ It is well to be reminded of this 
startling fact, due to the Imperial Conference of 1926. But, 
although Sir Edward Grigg mentioned this serious block to 
Empire relationships, he is by no means unhopeful about their 
future and for this reason. He believes that the Empire is at 
this moment most truly the hope of the world. “If the 
Commonwealth breaks down, everything breaks down.”’ He 
believes that a right use of our assets, the principal of which 
is our huge Home Market, “ . much more important 
than the Russian market and even more important than the 
market of the U.S.A.”’ He rejects altogether—as other speakers 
also did—the idea that by using our own Empire Markets, and 
our Home Market, to develop our own interests that we shall, 
somehow, be acting in restriction of world trade.’’ He pleaded 
for the principle “ the British family first.” He believed this 
to be vital to the unity of the Empire. Lord Winterton’s 
excellent speech must also be mentioned. Mr. Churchill 
replied to the debate. The Prime Minister spoke at some 
length and used many felicitous phrases. He believes that 
the Empire is so strong that it does not need organisation. At 
the same time he made it clear that he had, both in the 
Atlantic Charter and in the Lease-Lend Agreement, done his 
best to protect inter-Empire trade. But he evidently looks 
over his shoulder towards the United States, which fascinates 
him by its scale. 


A NOTABLE peace-keeping pact, signed between the Govern- 
ments of Australia and New Zealand, much criticised in the 
: United States, was welcomed in January in the 
eegecelien- United Kingdom and in the Dominions. But 
Pact — it is now being subjected to some criticism in 
Australia. All the same, this agreement has 

formally been ratified by the two Dominion Governments, 
and nothing said will in any way alter it. One of its purposes 
seems to have been to give Mr. Curtin and Mr. Fraser, the 
Prime Ministers, respectively, of Australia and New Zealand, 
amore solid foundation upon which to stand at the Imperial 
Conference to be held this month. The gist of the agreement, 
ambitious and far-ranging, is that the ability of both Domi- 
nions to create a nucleus of a strong, peace-keeping group in 
the Pacific rests on their ability, and willingness, to maintain 
an armed strength able to adequately meet their responsi- 
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bilities. The gist of a substantial part of the criticism is that 
no matter how strongly Australia and New Zealand develop 
their peace-keeping armaments, in the words of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, “ they will still have to rely for their security 
primarily on the might of Britain and the United States—a 
chastening reflection which should make them wary of appear- 
ing too importunate in their claims or pretentious in their 
ambitions.” This is a side-kick at one or two paragraphs in 
the agreement, which, in phraseology, might perhaps irritate 
particularly the Americans, since some passages affirm that 
war-time construction of military installations does not give 
the constructing Power any right of sovereignty or control. 
Such a statement of international practice is unexceptionable: 
but there are those in Australia, newspapers among them, 
who ask whether it is tactful to proclaim the acceptance of a 
principle which has not yet been officially challenged. Another 
line of criticism is the declaration that the final peace settle- 
ment should not be signed until the war has ended everywhere; 
and objections are made to the decision to establish a South 
Seas Regional Commission and Conference. Critics here com- 
plain that the Governments have exceeded their province and 
attempted too much too soon, especially as the voices of Great 
Powers will be predominant in the final peace settlement. 


Dr. Evatt, Attorney-General and Minister of External 
Affairs in Australia, replying in April to recent criticisms of 

the agreement by Mr. Menzies, a former Prime 
Dr. Evatt Minister, pointed out that Lord Cranborne and 

the Prime Minister of Canada had welcomed 
the agreement. Dr. Evatt said that support for Mr. Menzies’ 
criticisms, outside Australia, came only from that section of 
the American Press which “‘ was so anti-British that it claims 
that no British Dominion should have any voice in world 
affairs.” [Daily Telegraph Sydney correspondent.] He 
asserted that the Anzac pact, as it is commonly called, was 
not an attempt to exclude other Powers from their proper 
functions, but designed as a basis upon which all Powers 
interested could work together for the security and welfare 
of all the Pacific peoples. Dr. Evatt is right in defending his 
Government from criticisms on this score. It is true that it 
would be silly to imagine that, at this stage, any agreement 
of the kind could settle important international questions, 
many of which are ahead of us in the Pacific. But the real 
value of this Australian-New Zealand Agreement lies in the 
identity of interest and the essential unity of the two Domi- 
nions which it expresses in a concrete form. It is a matter for 
regret that Mr. Menzies should have allowed himself to be 
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lured into criticism of an agreement which, in solid essence, is 
sound. But party politics may have something to do with 
this. They are no less powerful in Australia than they are in 
this country, and now that the pressure of Japan is removed 
they will undoubtedly revive. Just as the removal of the 
German danger has brought them to life here again. 
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Tue future structure of the British Empire is an Empire 
problem, but it also interests the world. The United States 
in particular has some very definite views 

The U.S. we about the subject. These views, to put it 
= briefly, are that the Nations forming the British 
4 Empire constitute an International Unit. It 
js, in the American view, unfair that this international unit 
should have five votes in an international gathering, as against 
the United States one. Americans are familiar with the 
argument that since the Imperial Conference of 1926 the 
British Empire officially became a Commonwealth of nations. 
They have grown accustomed to having representatives of the 
Empire Nations in Washington. The Canadian Minister 
recently became an Ambassador, while all the other Dominions 
are represented by Ministers. They know that the various 
Empire units do not always think alike. Yet they regard 
them as a group which in basic and vital matters must act 
together. The American opposition to a fivefold Empire 
representation on international bodies has not been fully 
expressed as yet. There have, however, been several references 
during the course of Congressional debates which indicate the 
type of objection which will be raised if ever the time comes 
to discuss a world structure. When the Senate were debating 
the Connally Resolution on American post-war international 
collaboration last November, several senators were anxious to 
know if the reference in that resolution to collaboration among 
“free and sovereign States,’”’ implied that all States claiming 
to be free and Sovereign should have an equal vote. Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts stated that the resolution did not rule 
out of account “ the determination of voting strength in any 
future organisation with due regard to such other factors as 
may be properly considered.”” Senator Wherry of Nebraska 
thereupon interposed, ‘‘ if the President in connection with 
his power to make and to negotiate treaties were to set up an 
organisation in which members of the Commonwealth of the 
British Empire—say five—had a vote, would the Senator feel 
that in voting for the adoption of the pending resolution, he 
was in duty bound to ratify such a treaty.”’ Senator Lodge’s 
answer was that this was tantamount to asking him if he 
would feel bound to support “a voting arrangement which 
would be unfair to the United States.” Naturally he would 
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not. Asa grandson of the man whose opposition did much to 
prevent American acceptance of the League of Nations, 
Senator Lodge was in a position to know what he was talking 
about. 
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A SIMILAR objection was raised in the House of Representatives 
during the January debate on authorising American partici- 
A General V; pation in U.N.R.A.A. Congressman Cole of 

enera’ “1eW Missouri said, “one thing has bothered me 
from the very first time this Bill was brought to my attention, 
On this Council of members of U.N.R.A.A., is it not a fact 
that Britain will have six votes ? [he must have been counting 
Eire]. That is the British Empire will have six votes and the 
United States will only have one vote.’’ The objection was 
not pressed because it was pointed out that if any policy 
contrary to the wishes of the United States was adopted the 
Congress could prohibit the further expenditure of American 
funds and would thus exercise an effective veto over 
U.N.R.A.A’s work. Senator Vandenburg, who in the event 
of a Republican President being elected to the White House 
might occupy the position of Secretary of State, expressed 
himself to the writer as follows on this matter of Empire 


Representation: ‘If there should be another League of. 


Nations as the international authority to prevent aggression 
and to preserve the peace of the world, I can understand how 
there could be serious discussion regarding the relative voting 
strength of the British Commonwealth of Nations as compared 
with the rest of us.” Senator Vandenburg considered that all 
such detailed considerations should be postponed, “ until 
post-war peace realities disclosed themselves.” He insisted 
that he was not in any way attempting to deny that the 
British Dominions had full national status. ‘‘ The British 
Dominions are free and sovereign so far as I am concerned.” 
The United States, he explained, was more concerned in 
preserving its own sovereignty within any international 
organisation than it was in detracting from the sovereignty of 
others. He had “never a thought that in asserting our 
devotion to our sovereignty we were intending to impair 
yours.” Such is the American position. The question there- 
fore arises of how the American objection to five Empire 
(United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand) votes can be reconciled with the internal structure, 
of the British Empire. 


Durinc the long controversy on Indian Home Rule, the news- 
paper The Statesman, published in Calcutta, was in favour of 

s the policy which was adopted, of handing 
egg a0 over political power to the Indians, This 
distinguished newspaper was a very powerful 
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factor in the decision that was taken by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, being well written and well edited. It must, therefore, 
bear Some measure of responsibility for the recent ghastly 
breakdown in Indian administration which was illustrated by 
the appalling famine in Bengal, a famine that would never have 
occurred had the British not abdicated their responsibility. Our 
contemporary appears now to realise the total failure of Indian 
administration in Bengal, for a pamphlet has been published 
by The Statesman’s office, showing some of the horrors of the 
famine and laying the blame on maladministration. On the 
cover is the sentence, written on November 21, 1942, saying, 
“We incline to the opinion that, should widespread adminis- 
trative breakdown befall India . . . there is greater likelihood 
of its originating from economic than from political dis- 
tresses . . .” Well, of course, the people of India do not want 
or understand politics. They do want good administration, 
and that the British Raj gave them before our politicoes took 
to playing politics with Gandhi and Co. But this Statesman 
pamphlet does not only speak in generalities, as in the truism 
we have quoted. It gives information as to the collapse of the 
governmental machine. One leading article tells us that 
official statements in Bengal “‘ are vitiated by reliance on 
statistics which are hopelessly incomplete and estimates which 
are rough approximation.” This shows how far the Indianisa- 
tion of the statistical services has gone. The news given of 
widespread native indifference to native suffering is also what 
we should expect. Letters describing such things are printed. 
They will astonish no one who has lived in the East. The 
Ministry in Bengal fell in April last year, fell from the weight 
of its own corruption and incompetence in dealing with the 
famine caused by its inability to administer. The Governor 
of Bengal had to take over and fudge a Ministry leaving the 
Indians of Bengal to play their old game of politics without 
power. In the meantime The Statesman pegs away at “‘ The 
Imperial Scandal ”’ of Calcutta’s administration. 


HERE is a picture drawn by The Statesman of how the ‘“‘ demo- 
cratically elected ’’ Calcutta municipality conducts its sanitary 
a affairs. The city is within the war zone, it is 

“an important base, and full of visitors and 
troops, but, owing to accumulated administrative ineptitude, 
living conditions are in many respects grossly unhygienic.”’ 
There are “‘ scandalous heaps of stinking refuse befouling the 
streets of the Empire’s second city . . . the dustbins are 
generally overcrowded, and if not soon emptied, as they 
seldom are, complain to every nose.’’ Thus our contemporary 
on July ro. On August 4 the deaths from cholera for the city 
are quoted. In July over 300—‘‘On Sunday... by a 
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brilliant administrative stroke, the Police have been enabled 
to have promptly removed from the streets the corpses of the 
unusually many persons nowadays dying there. . . . Red 
tape will apparently no longer be considered justification for 
these lamentable objects putrefying publicly on the ‘ Second 
City’s ’ pavements for hours or days in the moist heat.’”’ Ina 
later article—August 29, 1943—The Statesman returned to 
the charge with a “ horrifying catalogue of administrative 
shortcomings’ and some really dreadful photographs to 
illustrate them. But the shortcomings of the Calcutta 
municipality were known before Indian Home Rule had been 
passed. That law Calcuttarised the whole province of Bengal 
and most of British India. 

The Central Government has come in for criticism. But 
it was emasculated by the Home Rule Act, it was rotted by 
over-Indianisation of the services and an intake of British 
civil servants who were apt to be office-wallahs. Even under 
Lord Wavell’s rule it has taken time to find itself, to recover 
some measure of power and to use it. It has been helped by 
the outspoken articles of The Statesman which wrote—on 
September 23 last year of the famine :— 


“This sickening catastrophe is man-made. So far as we are 
aware, all India’s previous famines originated primarily from 
calamities of Nature. But this one is accounted for by no climatic 
failure . . . outstandingly the largest factor has been the shameful 
lack of foresight and planning-capacity by India’s own Civil Gover- 
nors, Central and Provincial.” 


The Statesman rightly says that the “ responsibility 
inescapably rests in the last resort upon Authority in Britain 
’» Yes and on those who encouraged Britain to think 

that India could become a self-governing democracy. 


THE military situation in Italy is not satisfactory. The Allies 
are still held in the Anzio bridgehead, blocked at Cassino, and 
, a checked at Ortona on the Adriatic coast. 
—* ™ Responsibility for this certainly does not lie 
on our troops. They have fought and endured 
magnificently in the unspeakable conditions of a South Italian 
winter—heavy rain, cold, snow and sleet, slush, mud that 
deserves Napoleon’s description as a fifth element ; and all 
this not in warm houses, but in tents and shelters and too 
often on wind-swept hillsides where even the bringing up of 
supplies is a Herculean labour. But if the troops are in no 
sense at fault, neither do difficulties of terrain or the qualities 
of the enemy account for the deadlock. The terrain is cer- 
tainly very favourable to the defenders. This was driven 
home by the accounts of military correspondents whom the 
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War Office allowed to visit the front a couple of months ago— 
since when the geographical position of the front has not 
changed. And though due credit must be given to the 
Germans—and especially to the men of a German parachute 
division—who have fought with great skill and fanatical 
fervour, particularly at Cassino—it would attribute altogether 
too much to the enemy to hold that he is the only important 
reason why we have not gained ground. The truth is that on 
our side there are also main causes of delay. One mistake has 
been the notion that blanket bombardment would stun the 
enemy or blot him out, leaving little more than mopping up 
to be done by the infantry. To this theory must be attributed 
the heavy air attack of Cassino on March 15, when 1,400 tons 
of high explosive bombs were dropped on a target a mile 
square—an ill-calculated operation which did us more harm 
than the enemy. The same idea is responsible for the fantastic 
waste of shells at Cassino, where over a million are reported 
to have been fired between January 19 and April 10. Ona 
wider view, it would seem that our troubles spring largely 
from insufficient strength. All the signs suggest that we have 
too few troops for the task in hand. If we had on the spot 
the numbers we need, our whole strategy could be flexible 
where it is now rigid, and we could follow through properly 
in operations which can be seen even from a distance to be 
scamped at present. And why is our strength in Italy too 
small for the job? The reasons must be sought where such 
matters are decided—and those places do not include Allied 
Headquarters in Italy or the Mediterranean. 


“THE world teems with quiet fun,” said Pooh-bah. And 
certainly nothing was quieter—or funnier—than ,the volte 
i .. face of the Italian Communists who, under 
— Politics “Marshal Stalin’s direction, have now agreed to 
— support Marshal Badoglio’s government. This 
has greatly disconcerted the Liberals who— 

in Italy as elsewhere—are left high and dry and lamenting 
that they were born fifty years too late. In order to strengthen 
support of the Italian throne the Russians have sent back a 
well-known Italian Communist—one Ercoli—who had been 
living for years in exile. He called at once for a closing of the 
ranks in Italy. And, although his appeal caused some 
surprise there, it met with a not unfavourable response. The 
Russian policy of supporting the existing Italian Government 
was decided on after Marshal Stalin had sent a personal envoy 
to look at Italy. Only one report could be made by a candid 
observer, and that was that there was no other possible 
government. Our pinks have been slower to see this than 
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Marshal Stalin ; they were disconcerted by his recognition last 
March of the Italian status quo while the volte face of the 
Communist Ercoli quite knocked them out. Our pinks have 
so little practice in putting first things first that they were 
quite ready to create anarchy on top of war in Italy in order 
to satisfy their own republican ideas. This incident has shown 
the value of monarchy. King Victor Emmanuel could accept 
the support of any of his subjects without derogating. He 
did so before declaring that he would cease to reign when the 
Allies reach Rome. He is handing over his powers to his son, 
the Crown Prince, who will assume the post of Lieutenant- 
General. 


THE French Committee sitting at Algiers, which is the repre- 
sentative of French sovereignty, has issued an Ordonnance 
designed to regulate the transition from milita 
= French to vil aneas the Germans are driven a 
ommiuttee ° . 
of France. This ordonnance was communicated 
to London, Moscow and Washington. The desire of the 
French is, naturally enough, to be allowed to manage their 
own political affairs as soon as possible, and to have as little 
interference as possible with them from outside. To that end 
it is proposed that a civilian delegate of the French Committee 
should accompany the Allied Forces, and that with him 
should be a military delegate who should help as he moves 
into France, to reconstitute French civilian authorities and to 
start the life of the country again. The idea is that the French 
soldier shall in France pave the way for the French civilian. 
Further, the ordonnance states that the French Committee 
itself will go to France directly any considerable part of the 
country is freed, and that the Consultative Assembly shall 
accompany the Committee. The functions of the Civilian and 
Military delegates are clearly defined with French precision. 
French law, as it was in 1939, will be reinstituted until such 
time as the whole of France is liberated, when the intention is 
to hold elections for Parliament and for the great recreative 
work to begin. This ordonnance—it is signed by General de 
Gaulle—was civilly received in London and Moscow. From 
Washington came a reply to the effect that General Eisen- 
hower would be in charge in France. This, of course, is 
nonsense, and mischievous nonsense at that. The French 
will, directly a substantial portion of their soil is freed—and 
even before—demand the presence not only of the Committee 
from Algiers but also of General de Gaulle, the man who, in 
their eyes, embodies French resistance. There is an old 
saying, it is English as well as French, about not putting one’s 
hand between the bark and the tree. The Americans should 
remember this and apply it to their French policy which is 
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still too much—in spite of Mr. Hull’s disclaimers—inclined to 
favour the friends of Vichy. 


On April 4 General de Gaulle, who must be intensely tried by 

the attitude of the U.S.A. towards France, made a speech at 
the Radio in order to say that the war was 

General de : ge 

Gaulle Speaks @Mtering a decisive stage. 


for France ** All that matters now is to win the war. . . . The 
French must be united in the face of the enemy. All quarrels, all 
personal interests must cease to count. . . . The political direction 
of the French people is the sole responsibility of the French Republic. 
The Government over which I preside and which is seated in the 
French territory of Algeria, until it can be seated in Paris, will be 
responsible for its acts to France as soon as France can declare her 
wishes. Alone we can speak for the country, for we govern with 
the help of a consultative assembly.” 


And General de Gaulle described the composition of his 
Committee. Thirteen of them had never before been poli- 
ticians, seven had been in politics, of every party including 
the Communist party, and he repeated again that this Com- 
mittee was the interim French government and that the French 
need, when once they are liberated from the German yolk, 
take orders from no one else. 


“The supreme battle [continued General de Gaulle], will be 
the battle of France. We, French people, at this moment play our 
cards of destiny, to be or not to bea great nation. We want to have 
the right for ourselves, our children and our grandchildren, to see 
our flag fly without having to bow our heads in grief or sorrow . . . 
then we shall be paid for all that we have suffered.” 


It should be said that after General de Gaulle’s speech, and 
under pressure from Mr. Eden, the American attitude was 
slightly—very slightly modified. It is evident that the Comité 
des Forges has powerful influences in the U.S.A. 


THE Russian Armies have not only reconquered the Russian 
territory overrun by Germans and Roumanians. They not 
only threaten Roumania, Hungary and Prussia, 
they have also earned for their country a 
bloodless victory in the East. Early in April 
the world was told of the two agreements signed between Japan 
and Russia, both of which are highly favourable to the Soviet 
Union. One of these is about the right of the Japanese to 
fish off the Siberian shores of the Japanese Sea. The other 
concerns the coal mines and oil fields in Western Sakhaline. 
For the first time in her history Japan has agreed to the 
limitation of her right to fish. The other agreement is for the 
return of the mines and oil taken over from Russia by Japan 
in 1925. These two documents, which are concessions on 


ARusso-Japanese 
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Japan’s part, show how much she has been weakened and how 
much Russia has been strengthened by recent events. That 
at the very crisis of Japan’s own war against us and the 
Americans she should surrender a part of her fishing grounds 
is very significant. It shows that whatever European neutrals 
may be thinking of the course of the war, Japan has no doubt 
at all but that Germany will lose it. If ever her public men 
had dreamed of a junction between their forces and those of 
the Germans in the Indian Ocean, they are how awake to the 
cold, hard facts of life. 


A NUMBER of sanguine people speak of the re-education of 
Germans. We are not quite sure what they mean by this 
,. expression, but we assume that they think 
en that racial characteristics can be changed by 
precept and example, given during a certain, 
not too long period. And that the Germans whose savagery 
has been noted by historians since Tacitus, will somehow 
develop some kindlier and more humane characteristics. This 
seems to us to be an unfounded theory and one which will 
prove to be a disappointment to those who hold by it. What 
evidence we get from Germany now tends rather to show that 
harshness and savagery are increasing and that the Germans 
think that if they have failed in this war it is because they 
have not been brutal enough. Not more but less humanity 
would seem—to them—to be the lesson of the hour. And 
when we hear that the Germans are despondent, are no longer 
confident of victory and that they criticise their rulers, we 
never hear that this criticism is directed against the brutal 
manner in which Germany has treated her neighbours. What 
evidence we have is quite the other way. An article ina 
recent number of the Journal de Genéve was quoted on April 12 
in France. It contained a description of present-day German 
mentality by someone who had been to see, and an analysis 
of actual German feeling. Germany, says the writer, is under- 
going changes of which we hear little. The onlooker in that 
country sees that a new force is slowly developing, issuing 
from the carnage of the battlefields. This force threatens to 
supplant the existing order. It is not a moral force, but one 

of pure violence. The change is in the soldiers. 
**T am alluding to the Front Line soldier and particularly to the 
. soldier from the Russian Front, the ‘ Frontschwein,’ the man of the 
front, is resuscitated and, as in 1918, confronts those whom he 
observes with his cold grey eyes. His discipline is still as severe, as 
harsh, as implacable in the barracks, on the parade grounds. But 

the soldier, himself, is emancipated . . . 

** The man from the Russian Front wears a bit of red ribbon on 
his tunic. In the streets, in the trains, in public places, he gives n0 
marks of respect. The men do not salute the officers, nor do these 
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expect to be saluted. Men from the ‘ Oestfront’ are not to be 
interfered with ; they are the masters. 

** During an air raid at Augsberg the population was crowded 
into shelters, the railway station rooms were packed, most of the 
people had to stand. At.a table, however, there were four ‘ red 
ribbons ’ a corporal and three privates. There were two vacant 
chairs at the table, but no one went to sitonthem. At one moment 
a smartly-dressed flying officer, a Commander, came into the room, 
he saw the empty chairs and asked politely if he could sit down. 
The corporal, without getting up or saluting, looked the officer up 
and down, and snapped out the answer that the chairs were wanted ; 
without a word the Commander went away.” 


What is to be done with such men? What authority can 
deal with them ? 

“ Police ? ”’ says the writer, ‘‘ but men who have stood up 
to the Russian guns do not tremble before the police. And 
then what ? Soldiers are wanted, they cannot be snubbed.” 
From this sketch it would certainly seem that the German is 
evolving, not towards humanity, but rather towards a more 
brutal attitude to his fellows. It is greater, rather than less, 
brutality that we shall see. 


- The Times recently published an article justifying the work of 


that expensive modern monster the public relations officer. 

His work, we are told, now covers a much 
Eepeeente for wider field than mere relations with the Press. 
— There is public instruction—telling the public 

about food, about A.R.P., about how to 
“Mend and Make Do.”’ Conveying news and information is 
a second function. This, states the apologist, ‘‘ includes the 
issue of departmental announcements, the drafting of which 
frequently owes something to the expert pens of the public 
relations staffs.’’ A third field of public relations work is to 
explain and ‘ perhaps ”’ to defend departmental policy—an 
observation the pseudo-ingenuousness of which can only come 
from a specialist in artificial violets or Leicester Square 
ingénues. A fourth task, we are told in a hushed voice, “ is 
on a different plane.” This sanctum sanctorum of public 
relations work, done ‘‘ more or less systematically,” is to 
provide the departments concerned ‘ with information about 
the state of public opinion ”’ either “‘ more or less’ innocu- 
ously (but at least cheaply) through press summaries or else— 
certainly less innocuously—through what are blandly des- 
scribed as “special reports.” In this connection, public 
relations staffs ‘‘ are consulted about the timing, the form, and 
perhaps even the substance of announcements of policy. In 
fact, they are often treated as spokesmen for the public to the 
department—a useful counter to any temptation that may be 
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put in their way to act overmuch as advocates for the depart- 
ment to the public.” 


“ To-day the executive functions of the State have multiplied ; 
so have the numbers of enfranchised and literate citizens ; and the 
impact of government on the daily life of the community is ten 
times wider and weightier than it was. The swollen electorate has 
a lower average of education and political awareness. The news- 
papers read by the great majority have not all, or always, kept pace 
with this increased claim on them as the chief organs of public 
enlightenment about the work of government.” 


Which is no doubt why on January 31 this year there were 
4,396 men and women employed in 30 Government Depart- 
ments on public relations and press work at a cost certainly of 
a couple of million pounds. 


COLONEL STALLARD is the Minister of Mines in South Africa. 

In a recent speech he spoke of the large drop in gold pro- 

; duction in the Union, and he called the atten- 

—_— of tion of South Africans to the fact that they 

must reconsider their political attitude to this 

great industry, if they desire its prosperity. He further said 
that if :— 


** bancor or unitas or any other arbitrary paper money is established 
after the war, we, in South Africa, will not sell our gold for any 
fixed quantity of this paper money.” 


General Smuts has also called attention to the arrangement 
by which South African gold is sold at £8 8s. an ounce to the 
British Government, at a time when gold is sold in India at 
£16 an ounce. The South African Premier spoke of this asa 
“black market,’”’ but it is certainly a market permitted by 
the British and Indian Governments and he himself said that 
South Africa must share the gold profits being made. The 
British Government which sells gold in India at nearly twice 
the price for which they buy gold in South Africa do not asa 
matter of fact make any profit as the balance goes towards 
paying for the war against Japan, a war in which South Africa 
is as much interested as we are. It should be said that the 
American Government—which has the largest gold reserve in 
the world—is selling both to India and to China at the higher 
price. The price of gold has also been allowed to increase in 
Egypt. It is only a question of time when the figure of £8 8s. 
per ounce of gold is changed here. 


As war tensions increase so do tensions in civil life. We have 
had several recent illustrations of this fact. It was Lord 
Quickswood who said, two years ago—and 


Utopia Ltd. he repeated his advice last month—that. he 


hoped we should be cautious in making far-reaching national 
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decisions during the war, because such decisions would 
be apt to be ill-judged as no one at a time like this is per- 
fectly normal. He was not listened to. His advice suited 
few people. The mischief-makers were itching to hinder 
the war effort and they foresaw that the new Utopia would 
prove almost as effective as the old League of Nations 
in turning thoughtless people’s minds away from essen- 
tials at this critical time. Socialist leaders, on the other 
hand, liked rounding off their perorations with promises of a 
new Jerusalem, and Conservative leaders did not, as they 
should have done, discourage such of their Parliamentary 
followers as were not in the Forces, from joining in this 
chorus. These different elements have got going so success- 
fully that a large number of people are able to either forget 
the war altogether, or to relegate it to a very secondary plane. 
P.E.P. Sir William Beveridge’s Committee, Mr. Butler’s 
Education Bill loomed larger in their minds than our present 
intense War Effort or the coming Second Front. Why Mr. 
Churchill allowed such a measure as Mr. Butler’s Education 
Bill, why he played with other items of so-called Reform, we 
cannot guess. Anyhow, when the House of Commons 
“Reformers,’’ Socialist and Conservative, tried to tack the 
equal payment of men and women teachers on to the Education 
Bill, when they carried their amendment and beat the Govern- 
ment by one vote, everyone was very much surprised and 
annoyed. The unofficial Socialists, who on this occasion voted 
solidly against the Government, are, of course, ingenuous by 
profession. But the leaders of the Tory Reform group—it is 
a regularly constituted party with whips—probably knew 
quite well what they were doing. In the event there was a 
hullabaloo, the Prime Minister came down to the House white 
with passion, he did not remove the bauble, but he made the 
Tory rebels and some Socialists eat their votes. And, while 
Members of Parliament cowered under his wrath, the fighting 
men marvelled at the mentality of those who had been able 
to forget the war so easily. What struck them and others 
concerned with essentials was the frivolity shown by those 
members who carried through an attack on the Government 
atsuch a time. But what the men and women who are work- 
ing to win the war do not realise is the way in which political 
parties—all political parties—encourage their rank and file to 
play about with new notions. 


THE rumblings and grumblings of this affair will not soon die 
down. The incident showed the length to which the Socialist 
Rum Party will go, and the amount of Socialist 
eae oe doctrine which the less thoughtful members of 

the Conservative Party will absorb without 
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knowing it. A lot of Conservatives have apparently lost their 
sense of political direction, and will run about after this and 
that plan with as much eagerness as if they were Common- 
Wealthers. This is not quite their fault, it comes from the 
leadership they have had for the last twenty years, during which 
time few Conservatives have attained office unless they were 
willing to adopt internationalist and socialist ideas. This 
fatal attitude of our leaders caused the able men of the Party 
before the war either to become Indian Home Rulers, Anti- 
Imperialists, upholders of Sanctions, and the like, or to stay 
on the back benches—where, to their credit they have mostly 
remained. It is an interesting fact, and one which should be 
noted, that never before have the back benches of the Con- 
servative Party held more talent than at present. Past 
Conservative leadership was, therefore, partly responsible for 
the Government’s defeat, for it encouraged the spirit which 
was expressed in the Cazalet-Keir amendment. Now Mr. 
Eden is the Leader of the House of Commons. He is also the 
Conservative leader who is most liked and admired, but has 
he ever preached Conservative doctrine to his followers? 
And how often has he told them that what matters is our 
country ? Round his shoulders still cling the rags of a 
Geneva gown that he has never cast off, and though he is an 
old hand at the Foreign Office, the nation and the Con- 
servative Party do not know what is his Foreign Policy, or 
even if he has one at all. Every excuse is made for Mr. Eden 
because he is liked. We hear stories of Mr. Churchill’s constant 
interference with Foreign Affairs. We know that the double 
offices of Leader of the House of Commons and Foreign 
Secretary are beyond the strength of any man, for there are 
not enough hours in the day and night for two such offices to 
be properly dealt with, as the Cazalet-Keir incident helped to 
show. After it had occurred, the public was not therefore 
surprised to hear that Mr. Eden wished to leave the Foreign 
Office and to devote himself to the House of Commons. It 
would be a wise move, only made difficult by the difficulty 
—not of filling the Foreign Office, Lord Cranborne would fill 
that post admirably—but the difficulty of filling the Dominions 
Office adequately, Mr. Churchill’s system of treating the most 
important Cabinet posts as though they were under-secretary- 
ships having limited his choice of men. 


Our contemporary, the Economist, believes that the villain 
of the piece in regard to the planning which they so greatly 
aia desire to see carried out—they are whole- 

a hearted planners in all spheres—is Lord 
Beaverbrook. They lament his influence over Mr. Churchill 
and his constant close proximity to the Prime Minister. They 
are right in thinking that this is a bad thing, for Lord Beaver- 
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brook has energy without political judgment which is a 
bad combination. But that he is deliberately holding 
back the Socialist legislation which they want we do 
not believe for a moment. He is not a man to concern 
himself with such matters. What upsets the House of 
Commons is that he should be there at all or have any influence 
whatever, and when it was rumoured that if Mr. Eden left the 
Foreign Office and -—Lord Cranborne took his place, Lord 
Beaverbrook might be Dominions Secretary, the very paving 
stones of Westminster protested. And so we are, apparently, 
to go on as we are—for the present. 


Our public men do not always look ahead, many of them do 
not even see where the road they are actually on is going to. 
P For instance, Mr. Bevin did not foresee the 
tml consequences of his remark—made in all the 
prestige of his assumption of office in 1940— 
that he did not care how high wages became. This saying of 
his has become a boomerang,.and it has come back at him, 
for the miners believed that he meant it, and they have acted 
on this belief. Having pushed the wages in their industry up 
to £5 a week for unskilled men, they struck for more in their 
tens of thousands in Wales, in Yorkshire and elsewhere. 
Everybody was very angry with them, including their Trade 
Union leaders, and everybody asked them where their 
patriotism was? But who ever before talked to them about 
patriotism at all either at their schools or at their meetings ? 
When, before, did the secretaries of their unions ever tell 
them that they had a duty to their country ? In fairness to 
the miners it should be said that they have been more messed 
about and misled than any other body of men. Their fault 
has been selfishness, their folly that they believed what 
Socialist leaders told them. Now they are not willing to 
become docile just because these same leaders are in office. 
Mr. Bevin was horribly disconcerted by the strikes, he blus- 
tered and threatened and muttered of what he was going to 
do almost (as the Economist pointed out on April 8) in the 
language of King Lear :— 
I will have such revenges .. . 
That all the world shall—I will do such things— 
What they are yet I know not,—but they shall be— 
The terrors of the earth. 


In the meantime, the fuel situation has become serious. Mr. 
Bevin is also—and this time more directly—responsible for 
the Tyneside, Clydeside and Huddersfield engineering appren- 
tices’ strike. These lads do not want to be conscripted for 
mining. They were more manageable than the miners, for Mr. 
Bevin has greater powers of coercion over them. But the 
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ineptitude of his management of labour problems is gradually 
being brought home to the general public, who are, at last, 
beginning to take in the consequences—and the cost—of his 
political theories. 


SIR JAMES GRIGG, speaking in the House of Commons, told us 
recently that many people thought that we had bitten off 
more than we could chew. Certainly we have 
great evidence that the machinery of National 
effort and of general conscription has not 
moved smoothly. There has been too much political intention 
in the work of the Labour Ministry all through. In their eager 
desire to do down the people who live in big houses, in their 
effort to destroy all forms of personal domestic service, the 
Minister, Mr. Bevin, and his Socialist officials have broken 
up home life and destroyed family life in all classes. A 
poignant letter which gave some account of how the con- 
scription of women has affected home life was printed in The 
Times on April 3. In it the writer expressed the wish that 
the Prime Minister could have spoken of the “‘ many British 
homes . . . homes in which the. mothers of young children 
are breaking down in health because they can get no help, 
although the war has doubled and trebled their work.”’ The 
writer went on to tell of one such home where an officer had 
been trying to get help from the Ministry of Labour for his 
wife. The couple have four children, the eldest nine years 
old, the youngest ten months. Last year the wife had 
bronchial pneumonia, but she was forced to carry on without 
help, queuing at the shops, cooking, washing, nursing the 
children when they ailed, fetching coal and coke. At Christ- 
mas, pleurisy developed again. The mother carried on, she 
had to. She is now dead. The husband has now to find 
homes for his four orphaned children. Now this story is only 
different from the others in the swift way in which it moved 
towards tragedy. In other cases the women may still be 
carrying on, worn out, with broken health. They are having 
miscarriages from strain, every doctor has experience of this. 
Nothing is more grimly humorous than the fact that a 
grand Commission is sitting to study how to improve the 
birth-rate at a time when women are being killed and children 
are being lost every day from causes for which the Minister 
of Labour is directly responsible. When Mr. Bevin issued his 
ukase in regard to the call-up of women, he no doubt only 
wished to destroy the social system which permits men to 
make and retain wealth and to hire people to wait upon them. 
Actually he has made it impossible for widowers or town- 
dwelling women to keep their children at home at all. Country 
mothers are slightly better off; they do not have to queue, 
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but they are—in illness—deprived of the help their con- 
scripted relatives would ordinarily give them. 


THIS subject of overworked women is very much in people’s 
minds, and for good reasons. We all know them, and every 

one of us is watching a dozen domestic tragedies 
4 pI sel without any power of helping the victims. 

The Times printed a letter from Sir Edward 
Grigg which spoke of the “ anti-domestic mania” of our 
officials. He had been down to his constituency, and there he 
learnt from a general practitioner that during the previous 
fortnight he had attended three miscarriages :— 


“* .. . for which he could find no cause but grave domestic overstrain. 
The mothers were young and strong. They and the children they 
lost were just victims of an anti-domestic mania under whose 
influence all-powerful officials are instructed to act as though 
mothers, homes, and children were of no account to the nation by 
comparison with factories and canteens. 

“* Many of those officials do their utmost to help; others are 
hostile to domestic claims. But whether they be sympathetic or not, 
the result is that mothers and their children, born and unborn, are 
going to the wall. If race suicide is to be a national policy, firing 
squads would be more merciful. 

“* Many maternity and child welfare clinics with their voluntary 
helpers are also struggling against blind official indifference or dis- 
couragement. I gave a disgraceful example to the Minister of Health 
a short time ago. But the official sabotage of maternity goes on, 
more destructive than German bombs.” 


Sir Edward Grigg has a pungent style, and here he has said 
what wants saying. ‘If race suicide is to be the National 
policy ’—Well, is it? Perhaps Lord Simon knows. The 
Press might do more to ventilate this state of things, but they 
must be prepared to criticise the Minister responsible. 


THIS correspondence in The Times drew letters from many 
people. There was a general consensus of opinion that 

“something ought to be done ”’ to relieve the 
ene over-strained mothers. But what? Mr. Bevin 
has from time to time let it be known that he has it in mind 
to organise, at some future date, a vague corps of domestic 
helpers. This reminds us of the little boy who pulled the 
wings off the flies, and then, surprised that they could no 
longer fly, tried to stick them on again. What Mr. Bevin 
and his brother Socialists do not know is that it is easier to 
pull down a social structure than to rebuild it. They are 
slowly acquiring this information at the expense of the com- 
munity—in this particular case the price is paid in the lives of 
young women and their children. There is a remedy for this 
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almost desperate situation and that is to release from the 
factories and workshops the women who are finding that work 
too heavy for their strength and who are therefore unsatisfac- 
tory workers, wasting their own and other people’s time. A 
recent report on absenteeism in the war factories shows that 
there are a great many women who stay away from work they 
do not like. If they were released it would not be necessary 
to ‘‘ direct them into domestic work,” they would find it for 
themselves either in their own families or in other people’s. 
Once the strait-waistcoat into which women have been forced 
is relaxed the domestic situation will get better automatically. 
We may add that the Women’s Services strain the health of 
all but the very robust, and that it can be of no earthly good 
to the country to keep young women in uniform when they 
are perpetually in hospital. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH is 18 years old. She is now gradually 
to assume some of the functions which properly belong to the 
, heiress of the greatest throne in the world. 
—— The preparation she has received for her 
exacting future is based on the solid foundation 
of a perfect home life, where love and trust have always 
reigned and where first things have always been put first. 
She has had a careful education with good teachers, and she 
has had, from early childhood, some contact with the men 
who are politically important. She is, at present, not to go to 
a university ; that,it may be hoped, will come later, when the 
war is over and the universities themselves are more normal 
than they are at present. For the present, Princess Elizabeth 
will study people and things as she sees them in the kaleido- 
scope of war-time activities. 

It is no easy thing to be in so great a position as hers 
without “ losing the common touch,”’ without letting flattery 
affect the outlook or praise be blinding in another way. But 
the King and Queen have known how to hold their own and 
keep their moral stature through the years of their reign, ever 
since the King succeeded, in very trying circumstances, to the 
throne. Their steadiness, their goodness have been their 
bulwark during eight years. Princess Elizabeth has grown up 
in the wholesome atmosphere created by her parents ; she is 
their true offspring, and we may hope for everything good 
from her. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


THERE are some people who never tire of proclaiming the fact 
that, as a nation, we shall be much poorer after the war. 
What do they mean by this? They cannot mean either that 
the real wealth or the productive capacity of this country will 
have been reduced, because the exact contrary will be the 
case. Our land will be better cultivated, our man-power will 
be far more highly skilled, our capital equipment will be much 
greater, and our population will be better nourished than they 
were in 1939. I imagine they must mean that, having lost the 
greater part of our overseas investments, we shall find it more 
difficult to import the raw materials we require to maintain a 
high standard of living. This raises the general question of 
our export trade, concerning which much has been written in 
recent months, some of it wise—and some of it very foolish. 
Let us first of all try to envisage the magnitude of the 
problem which will confront us. Before the last war we had a 
favourable trading surplus, available for overseas investment, 
of approximately {200,000,000 per annum. But between 1930 
and the outbreak of the present war we had, with the excep- 
tion of one year, an annual deficit. The net annual value of 
British imports prior to 1939 amounted, in round figures, to 
{800,000,000. Of this, about £400,000,000, or nearly 50 per 
cent., was food ; £240,000,000 raw materials ; and £80,000,000 
consisted of finished manufactured goods. If the value of the 
raw materials re-exported after manufacture is excluded, the 
total value of our retained imports amounted to approxi- 
mately {700,000,000 per annum. How did we pay for these ? 
We exported goods to the value of £300,000,000. Our “ in- 
visible ’’ exports (shipping, financial services, and foreign in- 
vestments) amounted to £350,000,000. And the balance of 
{50,000,000 was met by the realisation of foreign assets. 
What is going to be our position after the war ? One thing 
alone is certain—that we shall have to export enough goods to 
pay for the raw materials which are necessary not only for our 
well-being, but for our existence. It isimpossible to predict 
actual figures with any degree of accuracy. No one knows 
the extent of our loss of foreign assets. No one can tell the 
extent to which our shipping and financial services will be 
required. But I cannot think that, in any conceivable circum- 
stances, our invisible exports will be less than £150,000,000 per 
annum ; and, for reasons which I shall give, I believe that we 
should be able, if necessary, to cut our import of foodstuffs by 
{200,000,000, our import of raw materials by £40,000,000, 
and our import of finished products by at least half 
(another £40,000,000), without any serious diminution in our 
standard of! living. This would bring our total of retained 
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imports down to £420,000,00. So that, if we cut our invisible 
exports by no less than £230,000,000 (reducing them to a total 
of £120,000,000), we should still have to export no more goods 
than we were doing before the outbreak of this war, in order to 
achieve a balance of payments. The reader should not regard 
this as an argument in favour of greatly reduced imports. It 
is intended merely to show that, in almost any circumstances, 
the problem is manageable. 

In considering the whole question of international trade it 
is riecessary to rid our minds of many economic nostrums 
which belong to a bygone age, and to get down to first prin- 
ciples. First of all, what is the fundamental purpose of trade ? 
To raise the general standard of living by means of the 
mutually advantageous exchange of goods between different 
countries ; in other words, to increase the real wealth of the 
world by the application of the principle of the international 
division of labour, which makes a given quantity of work more 
productive. Before the war international trade became a ruth- 
less pursuit of gold. Each country strove to build up an export 
surplus at the expense of its neighbours. The effect of this 
was not to increase the wealth of the world, or to decrease the 
total volume of unemployment. It meant simply that some 
countries exported their own unemployment to others, which 
got into unpayable debt as a result. This led, in turn, to 
stagnation, and to the dislocation of the entire world economy. 
The truth is that international trade, as such, does not 
necessarily affect the total volume of world employment, 
although it may transfer unemployment from one country to 
another. What it can do is to raise the general standard of 
living. But it will only do this if its essential character—an 
act of barter—is clearly recognised. Value for value should be 
the underlying principle governing all trade, and a balance of 
payments the aim. 

Development is another matter. It will pay the creditor 
countries of the world to make their surpluses available for 
the use of the backward deficit countries. But you cannot 
force them to do this ; and if they decline to do so, and at the 
same time refuse to accept goods in payment for exports, as 
the United States did before the war, the result can only be 
the freezing of assets, in the form of gold or weak currencies, all 
over the world. Between 1929 and 1932 the supply of dollars 
for foreign use was reduced by no less than 5,000,000,000, or 
68 per cent. The effect of this upon the national economies of 
every other country can be imagined. It is certain that the 
post-war world cannot hope to stand up to shocks of this 
order ; and, in the absence of assurances on the part of the 
United States of a most explicit character, it is bound to take 
steps to protect itself from them. There is only one remedy 
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for frozen assets, and that is bilateral trade. And, in the 
opinion of this writer, it is on bilateral trade agreements, 
extending gradually into regional agreements, that the founda- 
tions of the new world economic order can most safely be laid. 

Such agreements would relate to the quantitative and quali- 
tative exchange of goods between countries, which would agree 
to take payment for their respective exports in one another’s 
currencies ; and, in addition, to make long-term purchase 
contracts with one another, in respect of certain commodities. 
Exporters, instead of having to collect payment from abroad, 
would be paid in their own currency by an appropriate 
Government agency; and importers, instead of having to 
remit payment in a foreign currency, would discharge their 
obligations in their own currency to the same agency. This 
agency might well be the existing Export Credits Guarantee 
Department, which could regard the total volume of goods 
purchased from abroad as collateral security for the grant of 
medium-term credits to foreign purchasers of British manu- 
factured goods, and therefore to our exporting industries. 

Great Britain is in a strong position to negotiate such 
agreements. We have a great internal market for raw 
materials. If we pursue a policy of full employment, we shall 
also have great purchasing power. In providing a valuable 
market for the goods of other countries we have the right to 
demand the acceptance of our own manufactured goods in 
payment. But they must be goods of a type and quality for 
which there is a genuine demand in a rapidly changing world. 
During the 19th century we concentrated our export trade 
upon certain particular industries, of which coal, textiles, and 
shipbuilding were, by tradition, the most important. Between 
the two world wars those industries bore the brunt of the 
depression. Our exports of cotton, and wool textiles fell from 
{268,000,000 to {£104,000,000; of coal and coke from 
{78,000,000 to £41,000,000; and of iron and steel, and 
manufactures thereof, from £74,000,000 to £48,000,000. 
These were heavy declines, and they were not offset by any 
proportionate rise in our export of higher grade specialised 
goods. There was an increase of approximately £20,000,000 
in our exports of machinery, road vehicles, and electrical 
goods ; but that was all. In the words of a recent correspon- 
dent of The Times : ‘‘ It was our failure to maintain our share 
of world trade in new and expanding markets as much as the 
decline in the markets of our older export trades which 
explains our export difficulties in the period between the wars.” 
We cannot hope for any substantial revival of exports in our 
old “export industries’ after this war, for the very good 
teason that world demand for their products, after the first 
phase of reconstruction, will be very limited. 
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What, then, are we to do? First of all, we have to take 
an entirely new view of our economic situation. We have to 
realise that, in order to achieve a balanced economy, we must 
transform this country into a society which is not pre- 
dominantly mercantile, but, to at least as great an extent, 
agrarian and industrial. This transformation will be 
as important and far-reaching in its effects as the industrial 
revolution itself. In the new era, the conception of specific 
“ export industries ”’ will be obsolete. Our simple object must 
be to obtain enough raw materials to ensure the smooth 
functioning, at a high level of activity, of our available factors 
of production ; and the best and cheapest way of doing this 
will be to export the products of those industries in which the 
practical skill of our scientists and workers give us an un- 
doubted superiority over other countries, and therefore the 
maximum amount of foreign exchange (imports) per unit of 
our labour. Such industries will include all the new and more 
specialised forms of production, of which electrical goods, pre- 
cision machinery, fine textiles (both natural and artificial), 
machine tools, plastics, pharmaceutical products, and _high- 
grade steel products, may be given as examples. Research 
will be an important factor in our success ; and it should be 
encouraged in every possible way, both by the Government 
and by private enterprise. 

That we can increase our production of home-grown food 
by £200,000,000 a year, as against the pre-war figure, and 
therefore reduce our imports of foodstuffs by a substantial 
amount, no longer admits of doubt. Taking into account 
the arable acreage now devoted to military purposes, we have 
already done it. The International Food Conference at Hot 
Springs recommended a “ great expansion ”’ of production by 
mixed rotation farming in all countries where it is practicable. 
We can grow all the feeding-stuffs and vegetables, and most 
of the fresh fruit we require. We can produce an adequate 
quantity of milk and eggs, and catch all the fish we want. 
These are the foods of the highest nutritional value, and it is 
upon the nutritional requirements of the masses of our people 
that our agricultural policy should in future be based. In 
addition, we can breed beef-cattle and sheep of the highest 
quality. So what do our import requirements of food boil 
down to? Wheat, sugar, cocoa, and—in limited quantities— 
frozen beef and mutton, bacon, cheese, and butter, all of 
which can be obtained within the Empire, or from countries 
such as Holland, Denmark, and the Argentine, which have 
long catered for our special needs, and to whom our market is 
essential. 

So far as raw materials other than food are concerned, 
most of the basic metals can also be obtained from the 
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Empire. I have suggested that we can cut down our annual 
imports by £40,000,000. But this will depend very largely on 
the skill and ability we evince in the manufacture of synthetic 
products. We certainly cannot afford to be led by the rest of 
the world in this important field. To give one example, 
itis of vital importance to us, not only asa great manufacturing 
but also as a great coal-producing nation, that an efficient 
synthetic rubber industry should be established in this coun- 
try. For certain purposes the qualities and performance of 
synthetic rubber are incomparably superior to those of the raw 
commodity. Technical efficiency of the highest order will be 
necessary, not merely to reduce costs—for in the new era of 
“planned economies” costs will no longer be the decisive 
factor in international trade—but in order to raise our standard 
of living. Indeed, after full employment has been achieved, 
it will be the only method of doing so. 

In order to carry out the policy which has been outlined 
we shall have to retain a quantitative and qualitative control 
over the import of all raw materials, including foodstuffs ; and 
over the export of capital. The Government must also have 
the right to maintain or impose exchange control, and to 
conclude long-term or bulk purchase agreements with specific 
countries. In addition, all international “ cartel ’’ agreements 
entered into by British industries for the division of markets, 
the exchange of patent rights, and/or the fixing of prices, must 
be subject to the full knowledge and approval of the appro- 
priate Government Department. This is the antithesis of 
laissez-faire and free trade; and precludes a return to any- 
thing in the nature of the old international gold standard. 

It would obviously be a great advantage if, at a later stage, 
an arrangement could be made whereby the money earned by 
selling goods to one country could be spent in purchasing the 
products of another. This is all that is involved in “ multi- 
lateral trade’; and it is solely to facilitate such trade that 
the Keynes and White Currency Plans—which, in themselves, 
are nothing more than elaborate systems of international 
book-keeping—have been devised. But, in the absence of any 
definite agreement between the leading industrial nations of 
the world to pursue policies of deliberately planned economic 
expansion, such schemes are full of danger. They contain no 
effective means of preventing creditor countries, suffering from 
under-employment, from building up export surpluses and 
using them to force the deficit countries into policies of 
restriction and deflation. If, for example, we were persuaded 
to fix the external value of the pound beyond our own control 
at a figure which bore no relation to the wage policy, or to the 
social policies we desired to pursue, we should have to say 
goodbye once again to any prospect of full employment and 
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social security. The truth is that currency stabilisation can 
only be achieved on the basis of a durable peace, an expan- 
sionist policy deliberately pursued by the participating coun- 
tries, a sound commercial policy, and a constructive inter- 
national investment policy. We are not yet in sight of any of 
these things. And it is therefore most unfortunate that the 
post-war problem of international trade should have been 
tackled primarily, and in the first instance, from the stand- 
point of money. If we continue to walk this thorny and preci- 
pitous path we shall come to grief, as the World Economic 
Conference came to grief in 1933, and for the same obvious 
reason—that we are putting the cart before the horse. 

I believe that an International Investment Board, and 
also an International Commodity Board, must be an integral 
part of any currency scheme, involving a Clearing Union, 
which is going to work. An ingenious, and potentially most 
important, plan for dealing with the problem of international 
investment has been advanced by Messrs. Kalecki and 
Schumacher, which deserves the close attention of the British 
and American authorities. They propose that an International 
Investment Board should be attached to the Clearing, which 
would decide the amount of long-term loans which might be 
granted to deficit countries that have used up more than a 
quarter of their quota of international currency. They 
further propose that the Board should have the power to 
direct borrowers receiving development loans to use them 
fully or partly for increasing their imports from certain speci- 
fied countries. The remedy for the United Kingdom having an 
adverse balance of trade on account of an excess of imports 
of food and raw materials over exports of manufactured goods 
would therefore be for the Board to grant sufficient long-term 
loans to, say, China ; and direct the latter to purchase equi 
ment in Britain. In this way international investment could 
be used for the purpose of maintaining Current Account 
equilibrium for those countries which can afford to pay for 
what they need, and may not wish to become indebted to the 
rest of the world. At the same time, surplus countries would 
not be pressed to abstain from having the export surpluses 
they require to maintain full employment—they would even 
be offered a moderate rate of interest on them; and back- 
ward deficit countries would be provided, by international 
machinery, with the capital necessary for their development. 
Thus all would benefit. 

An important feature of the plan is that the International 
Investment Board would not have a monopoly of foreign 
lending. Private or inter-governmental foreign long-term 
lending would be prohibited only if the lender country had 
exhausted one-half of its quota of international currency. 
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Nevertheless, it must be recognised that in future foreign 
loans will, as a general rule, be made to the Government (or 
Central Bank) of the borrower. The individual entrepreneur 
wants payment in the currency of his own country ; and his 
Government (or Central Bank) alone can make payment in 
the currency of the lender. Moreover it is undesirable, in the 
modern world, that private interests in one country should 
either seek, or obtain, a permanent controlling interest in the 
fixed assets of another. It must therefore be accepted that 
international investment in the post-war world will seldom, if 
ever, be related to the soundness or otherwise of any parti- 
cular project ; and will, in the main, be taken out of the hands 
of private bankers and into those of the central monetary 
authorities. 

The functions of an International Commodity Board would 
be to buy, store, and distribute certain basic international raw 
materials ; and to act as a buffer in the commodity markets, 
with the object of stabilising world commodity prices. At the 
onset of an impending depression it would act, in close co- 
operation with the Investment Board, in an anti-deflationary 
direction. The principle underlying its activities would be 
quantitative control ; and the precedent, the existing inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

Unless and until the international machinery exists to deal 
adequately with the fundamental problems of world com- 
modity prices and international investment, it would, in my 
view, be madness to attempt any large-scale multilateral 
trade based on currency stabilisation, and a Clearing Union. 
So we come back to our original theme—bilateral trade deve- 
loping into regional agreements ; and functional, as opposed 
to political, international organisation. This would leave the 
essentials of national sovereignty untouched. It would tackle 
the difficult international economic problems which are bound 
to arise as practical issues, in a practical way ; and the power 
and influence of each nation in the international sphere would 
be directly related to the interests which it had at stake. The 
more we make our international organisations co-extensive 
with actual international activities, the more we develop the 
social and economic—as against the purely political—scope 
of international authority, the greater our success will be. 

I shall -be accused, no doubt, of advocating a policy of 
economic nationalism and “ autarky.” My answer is that 
modern productive capacity imposes its own limitations, and 
that without a certain measure of direction and control it is 
bound to produce chaos. Let me quote Mr. Amery on this 
point: ‘‘ The unregulated and unbalanced flow of inter- 
national trade on laissez-faire principles may, like the unregu- 
lated flow of water, prove disastrous to all concerned. Deluge 
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and drought, boom and slump, over-production side by side 
with under-consumption, are in each case the natural 
concomitants of leaving water or trade and investment to 
find their own level. Not only the peoples most directly 
injured, but the whole world would be the loser by such a 
state of affairs.” 

The American slump of 1929-31 flung the entire world into 
the depths of an unparalleled economic depression, and ulti- 
mately into war. I am not prepared to run the risk of a 
repetition of these dire and avoidable events. At the same 
time I am not advocating a reduction in the total volume of 
trade. If the United States pursues a policy of internal 
economic expansion after the war, the path to high general 
levels of income and world trade will be open. It is only if 
they decline to pursue such a policy, and revert to restric- 
tionism and /aissez-faire, that we shall have to make our own 
separate contribution to the solution of the international 
economic problems which will face us ; and we must retain the 
power to do so. In either event, our main objective, so far as 
international trade is concerned, must be to get goods into this 
country, not out of it. This sounds elementary. But before 
the war it was considered the height of wisdom and statesman- 
ship; both here and in America, to send as large a quantity of 
goods abroad as possible, and to receive as little as possible in 
return. As The Times said in a recent leading article: ‘‘ To 
depress standards of living, or fail to raise them, in pursuit of 
the will o’-the-wisp of a free competitive market, means a 
return to those policies of restricted consumption and hence of 
restricted production and mass unemployment, which led the 
world to chaos and to war.” 

The solution of the modern world economic problem is to 
be found in the application of the same principle to the 
international as to the national field ; namely, an increase of 
effective demand by making the means of payment available 
to purchase the abundance that modern machinery and science 
have placed at our disposal. Economic policy should be 
nothing more than the technical means of achieving political 
ends ; and the supreme political end of our time is the achieve- 
ment of full employment in a free society. The system of 
distribution must therefore no longer be subordinated to pro- 
duction. It must be related to human needs. And, as long as 
human needs remain unsatisfied, the remedy for depression 
must be sought by expanding demand rather than contracting 
supply. In the final analysis, the purchasing power of our own 
people will be the determining factor in our trade ; and this 
applies also to every other country. 


ROBERT BOOTHBY. 
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THE STRIKES AND PLANNING 


HowEVER grave the consequences of a strike nowadays, it is 
common form that the strikers are fundamentally patriotic, 
although it was left to Mr. A. J. Cummings of the News- 
Chronicle to discover that their action was partly occasioned 
by the fact that a “‘ Second Front ”’ had not been established. 
When they are ultimately persuaded to return to work they 
immediately become super-patriots. But it would be foolish 
to allow our surprise at this, or our indignation at the appalling 
loss to war production caused by the recent strikes, to blind 
us to some interesting speculations. 

The old form of strike was a contest between the workman 
and the employer, with public opinion as a possible make- 
weight on one side or the other, and the Government providing 
machinery for settlement and making itself responsible for the 
maintenance of order. In most of the industries recently 
affected the Government has very largely stepped into the 
shoes of the employer and the strikes are therefore strikes 
against the Government. There is, indeed, the argument 
that the coal strikes are really due to the fact that nationalisa- 
tion of the mines has not been carried through. This is the 
argument of the drunkard who, after six double whiskies, 
proclaims that a seventh is all he needs to put him right. On 
the contrary, men who have struck in industries 75 per cent. 
under State control would pari passu be at least as ready to 
strike if the industries were wholly under State control. 

For the first time in their lives many working men are 
learning what State control means. It does not mean that 
Tom Craggs and Joe Longstaff and their mates in a Durham 
village will in future run the village pit. It means that the 
pit will be run, not by them, or by Sir John Smith (whose 
grandfather worked in it), but by some anonymous gentlemen 
in Whitehall who secured their present positions by passing 
examinations in which coal-hewing was not even an optional 
subject. When these gentlemen are in extreme difficulties 
they will select a number of other well-educated gentlemen — 
professors and lawyers, for instance—to “‘ examine con- 
ditions ’’ and give a conclusive finding. 

Inevitably these gentlemen make mistakes. Not being 
themselves manual workers they do not appreciate that one 
of the great dividing lines between an aristocracy of labour 
and the proletariat is manual skill. Nothing is more dearly 
prized by its owner and nothing is more worth prizing. It 
comes as a shock to a skilled miner to realise that he is not 
supposed to be worth much more than an unskilled man or a 
trainee. Moreover, there is in the miner a deep vein of sheer, 
hard conservatism. He has always had his coal free from the 
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pit. Of that one thing he has at least had plenty, and his 
women-folk have had plenty, through many a hard winter. 
It is very little use telling him that he is going to get all sorts 
of advantages which he did not have before and that he can 
well afford to pay for his coal. He has always had his coal— 
real coal that you can stack and shovel and burn—and he 
wants it as before. This is no doubt a foolish piece of senti- 
mentality to the Whitehall mind, but there it is. 

The Whitehall mind is a curious mixture of niggardliness 
and timidity. Its first instinct is to say “No.” Its second 
is to say, “ Yes, yes, yes.” A number of men in an industry 
come to ask for, let us say, five shillings a week more pay. 
The Whitehall mind, after consultation, says, ‘“ No, you can 
only have one-and-a-penny.” It expects the subsequent 
contest to be waged as it is used to seeing contests waged, by 
the decorous procedure of minutes. Instead of that the men 
in question go home, and after a few weeks’ grumbling go on 
strike, not for five shillings but for a pound. The Whitehall 
mind is horrified, scandalised—but finally acquiescent. Work- 
men in other industries—and the British workmen is a pretty 
good judge of pace and form—realise that here is a set of men 
who can be rough-housed to advantage. 

Now let us consider, in the light of such happenings, what 
is likely to take place in the orgy of “ planning ”’ after the 
war. Sir William Beveridge has declared for ‘‘ security,” on 
the conditions of service and work as long as a man is able. 
“Service ’’ and “‘ work’ sound well enough until one begins 
to ask, “ service where ?”’ “ work at what?” And who is 
to judge when a man is or is not “able’”’? The Tablet of 
March 27, 1943, summed up the contract in this way :— 


“* Every week of the year, every year from the age of 16 to the 
age of 65, the State will expect earning and contribution, and the 
man must have a good reason, of illness or unemployment, to explain 
failure. The State cannot assume such obligations without assuming 
rights of inspection and enforcement to see that the other two 
parties, employers and workers, do not abuse the system.” 


And it went on to predict— 


“‘the restoration of a status which will carefully not be called 
servile but will be servile in essence in that it will soon cease to rest 
with a man whether he will do some particular work or not.” 


Let us assume that the State takes complete control of the 
coal industry. It thereupon uses the coal industry as part of 
national policy. It may decide, as an adjunct to its foreign 
policy, not to compete in certain markets with Silesian coal. 
In consequence it shuts down a number of pits. Economic 
forces, or the will of the coal-owner or the incompetence of 
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the manager, cannot be blamed. The blame will fall squarely 
on the Government and all the genteel mouthings of the B.B.C. 
will not avert it. In consequence, two things follow. In the 
first place, strikers will almost automatically pass into 
revolutionaries because they will be acting not against an 
individual or a limited company, but against the State. In 
the second, the power of the State will be such, the results of 
its actions so tremendous for good or evil, that the capture 
of political power will become the supreme prize. We have 
all said, at one time or another, that this measure or that 
would ruin us and the country. But we have seldom really 
believed it, and when the measure was passed, when our 
party was beaten, we accepted the beating and went back, 
grumbling perhaps, to our job. But if the result of our party 
being beaten is that we are, as individuals, beaten too ; if it 
means that there is no job for us, or a job “ under direction ”’ 
at the other end of the country, away from our homes and 
wives—that is another matter. As Government assumes 
more power, the stakes increase ; and as the stakes increase 
so does the passion to win them. Politics becomes a matter 
of life and death ; the beaten party cannot afford to accept 
defeat ; the victors cannot afford to be magnanimous. 

This means that every general election will become a naked 
struggle for complete power; that the victors will have no 
qualms about making use of their victory; and that the 
vanquished will have no qualms about driving the victors 
from power by any possible means—however illegal or 
unconstitutional, however revolutionary. In the face of 
possible ruin men forget that politics is a game and make it a 
bloody reality. 

That is one of the three possible alternatives the ‘“ plan- 
ners’’ offer us—war to the knife, begun with votes and 
speeches and ending with the machine-gun and the con- 
centration camp. It is not, however, the only one, or even 
the most probable one. Another is that everyone will sit 
down like a good little boy and do exactly what Whitehall 
tells him ; cheerfully leave his home and his work as a fitter 
on Tyneside to go to a china-clay plant in Cornwall ; cheer- 
fully see his son who wanted to be an electrician ‘‘ directed ”’ 
toan Aberdeen trawler and his daughter, who wanted to be a 
school-teacher, “‘ directed ”’ into a factory in Hounslow. This 
is what ‘‘ planning ’’ will mean in fact ; and perhaps we will 
sit down under it. 

Or perhaps not. Some will, conventional and law-abiding 
members of the middle-class. But not, from all experience, 
the working class. They will have learnt that, in respect of 
well-organised and essential labour, the power of Whitehall is 
largely a bluff. The Tyneside fitter who is ‘“ directed ”’ to 
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Cornwall refuses, let us say, to go. He is fined for that 
offence. He refuses to pay the fine and goes to prison. His 
mates come out on strike and stay out until he is released, 
Then the daughter of the Croydon clerk who has just been 
“ directed ” to Glasgow reads about this and summons up her 
courage to refuse to go. And so on, and so on. Portentous 
statesmen will point out in their week-end speeches that the 
principle of equality is being violated; that the industrial 
machine must have its workers; that the Five-Year-Plan or 
the Ten-Year-Plan or whatever it is in danger if there is not 
“more discipline.” But gradually only the timid will pay 
any attention to them. The stubborn, the adventurous will 
prefer defiance of the law—and when defiance starts it is not 
so easy to stop. The result will be chaos in the “ Plan ”’ and, 
since the “ Plan ’’ has gathered up into itself the productive 
energy and economy of the country, chaos in the country at 
large. Over some groups and some industries the Whitehall 
mind will retain control ; over many more it will lose control; 
and overshadowing everything will be the fact that it has 
assumed immense financial obligations on conditions that it 
is no longer able to insist upon. 

These, then, are the three alternatives: a struggle for 
power so intense that every election is fought in an atmosphere 
of civil war ; the completely servile State ; or the completely 
chaotic State. The last of them, given the British tempera- 
ment and the lessons of the recent strikes, may be the most 
probable. It may even be the least undesirable. But will the 
“ planners ”’ be pleased ? 


“RY 
. 


THE INVASION OF EUROPE 


WHEN the invasion of Europe begins, there may be a delay 
in the publication of The National Review. This may be 
caused either by the difficulty of getting copy to the 
printers, or the difficulty of getting the printed copies 
sent to our readers. In case such unpunctuality occurs 
we ask, beforehand, for the indulgence of our subscribers. 


EpiTor, National Review. 
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CHINA’S “MEIN KAMPF” 


FoLLOWING the illustrious example of Sun Yat-sen, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek has written a book. At the time of its 
publication, towards the end of 1942, it was generally under- 
stood that an official English translation was being prepared, 
under the direction of Dr. Wang Chung-hui, which, when 
completed, would be published in England and America. 
Meanwhile, orders were issued for its use in all schools and 
colleges as the most important extra-curriculum text-book, 
and many: thousands of copies were sold. It seemed as if 
Sun Yat-sen’s “‘ Three Principles,” the gospel of the Kuo- 
mintang, was about to be superseded as the Chinese student’s 
guide to political wisdom. 

Pending the publication of the official translation, a 
detailed summary of the work in English was issued last 
April by the “‘ West China Missionary Press.”’ It was the 
opinion of that journal that, as the book was bound to have 
great influence on the mind of the rising generation, and 
therefore on China’s future relations with other countries, it 
was very advisable that early knowledge of the Generalissimo’s 
opinions should be made available to missionaries and to all 
others interested in Chinese affairs. The summary was well 
done and the translation scholarly. It may reasonably be 
assumed that copies of it must have reached missionary 
headquarters in England and America some time last summer, 
and that the proper official departments were duly informed 
of it. At this point, however, the career of Chiang Kai-shek 
as a popular author becomes wrapped in mystery. 

Nine months have elapsed, but there has been no word of 
the book in our Press, nor has there been any further informa- 
tion on the subject of the promised official translation. The 
drums that beat and the trumpets that sounded, to announce 
the birth of China’s latest classic, have faded away into 
silence, and whispered rumours, of the confidential kind which 
emanate from Embassies, gave the impression that officialdom 
in China—not to mention England—has quietly decided that 
a translation of China’s Destiny might have unfortunate 
results. In some quarters it is alleged that Madame Chiang, 
possibly remembering Job’s warning about the value of books 
for the purposes of adversaries, has decided that for the 
present, the less said about it the better. Others assert that 
the counsels of prudence were conveyed to Chungking from 
London, where China’s nimble-witted representatives were 
quick to realise that the book could not fail to have an 
unpleasant effect upon public opinion abroad, to the pre- 
judice of the cult of Chiang Kai-shek and of the Far Eastern 
policy which the British and American Governments have 
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based upon their belief in his wise leadership. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that the trumpets have ceased from 
sounding and that China’s well-cisciplined Press has issued 
an intimation to publishers that permission to reprint the 
book must be obtained from the Central Publicity Bureau. 
In London it has even been hinted that Chiang may never 
have written the book at all, and that it was published without 
his knowledge, but a ballon d’essai of this kird could not float 
far. The movirg firger has written, litera scripta manet, ard 
sooner or later—as in the case of Mein Kampf—a full 
authentic translation of the Gereralissimo’s work is bound 
to be produced. It would seem to be fitting and timely that the 
resources and special knowledge of Chatham House should 
be devoted to this excellent purpose, under the expert 
direction of Sir Frederic Whyte. 

Meanwhile, the West China Missionary News deserves our 
thanks for its enterprise in publishing a summary of the work. 
Examination of these extracts shows that Chiang’s political 
thesis, like that of Sun Yat-sen, is curiously lacking in con- 
sistency of thought, logical argument and definite conclusions. 
It conforms to the classical tradition of China’s rulers in the 
matter of lofty moral exhortations and displays the same 
elemental, almost Biblical, artlessness in its assumption of 
innate, unassailable superiority. But, as a text-book for the 
education of the rising generation, it is obviously not the sort 
of seed from which spring good neighbourly relations, nor is it 
likely to help China on the road to the long promised land, 
wherein racial prejudices and barriers shall have no place. 
Its effect upon the Geneva school of thought must therefore 
be seriously disconcerting. 

The ceaseless propaganda work of the Kuomintang 
Publicity Bureau, aided by our own vocational idealists, has 
succeeded since 1931 in creating a strong body of public 
opinion in England and America, imbued with the belief that 
China’s destinies are at last in wise and safe hands and that 
the nation, firmly united under the enlightened leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his “ devoted band of statesmen,” is 
steadily advancing towards economic stability and military 
efficiency. This propaganda work will go on, and China’s 
diplomatic agents will continue to play their accustomed 
réles, but the ends which they have in view will not be 
advanced by the Generalissimo’s forecast of events and 
declaration of policy. , 

The conviction of innate superiority is inherent in most 
races, but it has seldom been asserted so strongly, or with 
such persistency as by the rulers and philosophers of China. 


As Lord Palmerston wrote in 1842 to Sir Henry Pottinger 


(who signed the first “‘ Unequal ” Treaty) ‘‘ the Chinese 
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plenipotentiary appears in the late negotiations not to have 
altogether dropped that tone of affected superiority, with 
which it has been the systematic policy of the Chinese to 
cloak the real weakness of the Empire in their intercourse 
with foreigners.”” Chiang Kai-shek’s assertion of racial 
superiority is as definite as Hitler’s, but, like that which was 
asserted by the mandarins in dealing with the Macartney and 
Amherst Embassies, it is a superiority independent of force, 
innate, and implicit in the nature of things. Like Sun Yat- 
sen in his patchwork “‘ Three Principles,” Chiang supports 
and confuses his text with fantastic economic and political 
theories. Both works rely, for their effect upon public 
opinion abroad, on the splendour of their visions for the 
future and the public’s short memory for the past, and both 
ignore all facts and incidents which conflict with their dream- 
pictures of the Celestial Utopia in the making. How many 
people, either in England or China, remember that in 1914 
Sun Yat-sen offered Japan what amounted to a Protectorate 
and a monopoly of trade, in return for armed aid in his 
struggle for power with Yuan Shih-kai ? Or, to come to more 
recent events, how many remember that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
close relations with Japan, reflected in the personnel of his 
Cabinet in 1935, were only abandoned because of the pressure 
brought to bear upon him by the students and the Communist 
Party ? Of these and similar skeletons in the Kuomintang 
cupboard, there is no mention either in Sun’s work or in 
Chiang’s. 

The frothy rigmarole of the San Min Chu Yi, imposed as a 
text-book in the schools by the Kuomintang, has produced a 
Young China, imbued, like the Hitler Youth, with a spirit of 
militant Nationalism and unbounded assurance. Chiang’s 
book is calculated to stimulate these manifestations of racial 
superiority and, in so doing, to widen that gap between East 
and West, the bridging of which constitutes a formidable 
problem for the framers of the Atlantic Charter. 

* * * * 

The first four chapters of China’s Destiny present a survey 
which purports to be historical, but is, in fact, a sustained 
eulogy of China’s “lofty political philosophy,’ combined 
with bitter denunciation of Western Capitalism and Imperial- - 
im. It contains no definite sequence of ideas, except that it 
attributes all China’s past and present misfortunes to the 
pernicious influence of the foreigner. The author concludes 
his first chapter with the assertion that, during the past 100 
years China has been “‘ almost completely destroyed ; politic- 
ally, economically, socially, ethically and psychologically, 
reduced to such a condition that her recovery became almost 
impossible.” The condition created during the past century 
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he describes as unprecedented in the nation’s long history, 
and he ascribes it entirely to the “‘ Unequal Treaties.” Al] 
the evils which corrupted and destroyed the State, he says, 
arose out of the fact that ‘‘ China’s judiciary had no authority 
in the Foreign Concessions, which therefore became the 
haunts of criminals; thus confidence in Chinese law was 
destroyed and the law-abiding habits of the Chinese, under. 
mined.” The ‘‘ Unequal Treaties” are, indeed, his Kin 
Charles’s head—they occur and reoccur throughout his book 
—as the cause of the country’s weaknesses and humiliations, 
To them he ascribes not only the lowering of the nation’s 
standard of living, but of its instinctive morality. The exis. 
tence of the concessions, he says, had a deplorable effect upon 
Chinese morals. ‘‘ They were not only the base from which 
the opium evil spread, but also the haunt of harlots and 
gamblers, thieves and robbers. . . . They succeeded in com- 
pletely destroying China’s historic condition, preserved 
through 5,000 years, with its emphasis on diligence and hard 
work.”” Similarly, he blames the “‘ Unequal Treaties ”’ for 
the fact that the Christian Church, claiming special privileges 
and ignoring China’s national spirit, has been regarded asa 
form of cultural invasion, and therefore opposed. 

In committing himself to such flagrant distortions of 
ancient and modern history, Chiang Kai-shek relies on the 
probability that few of his readers will have any clear know- 
ledge of the conditions which existed in China when the early 
Treaties were imposed upon her by force of arms, or of the 
justification which these conditions afforded for the intro- 
duction of the extra-territorial principle into the first American 
Treaty. He assumes that no one will recall the parlous con- 
dition of China at the close of the Ming dynasty, which paved 
the way for the Manchu conquest, or to the fact that the 
warring of feudal factions runs like a scarlet thread through 
the long history of China. Also he assumes, no doubt, that 
the sympathetic attitude which the British and American 
Governments have adopted towards China since the Wash- 
ington Conference (1921), would continue to prevent any 
critical enquiry into the vital question which was raised, after 
the Boxer débacle, when the British Government formally 
undertook to abolish extra-territoriality whensoever China's 
administration of justice should warrant it. That question 
was, and still is, whether such reforms and changes as have 
been effected by China’s present rulers, have so radically 
improved the administration of justice, that the safeguards 
for life and property provided by the early Treaties are no 
longer necessary. 

The policy of conciliation and appeasement, pursued by 
H.M. Government since 1925, justifies Chiang in assuming 
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that this vital question has been finally disposed of in China’s 
favour, and that all the world is convinced that, under 
his leadership, the country’s laws, judiciary and finances have 
now been effectively reformed on Western lines. It remains, 
nevertheless, a fact that, since the Kuomintang established 
its rigorous censorship at home and vigorous propaganda 
abroad in 1929, nothing definite has been divulged concerning 
the new law Codes or the manner of their administration. 
The Mission Boards probably know how matters stand, but 
they are prudently silent, while the Press is effectively gagged ; 
but such information as has become available is by no means 
reassuring. Mr. Vincent Sheean, for example, after a recent 
visit to Chungking, gives an account of the general condition 
of affairs which is very different from the .‘ beribboned 
daguerreotype presented in official statements.” Pending 
further light, two facts must be borne in mind. The first is, 
that after the Washington Conference, an International Com- 
mission was appointed to visit China, at the end of 1925, to 
report on the new law Codes and the methods of their applica- 
tion, and to decide whether Consular jurisdiction might safely 
be abandoned. The Chinese delegate of that Commission was 
Dr. Wang Chung-hui, head of the recent Goodwill Mission to 
Great Britain. The published Report of the Commission, 
carefully judicial in tone, made it clear that the new Codes 
and model prisons were wholly inadequate and local in their 
application, and that the Central Government was incapable 
of protecting any Courts from interference by civil and military 
Dictators, who were above the law. To entrust the security 
of the lives and property of foreigners to Courts thus situated 
could only end in the compulsory evacuation of traders and 
a return to the illicit traffic of the smugglers and freebooters 
of the 18th century. 

The second noteworthy fact challenges the assumption 
that, under the Kuomintang, law, order and security have 
become so firmly established that no special safeguards are 
needed for foreign trade, capital or the observance of Treaties. 
Pending the restoration of an uncensored Press, no reliable 
information from Chinese sources can be expected, and 
opinion must therefore be based on history and experience. 
Recent history shows that in September, 1929, a manifesto 
was issued by Wang Ching-wei and eleven other members of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang which 
asserted that the country’s judicial system was being destroyed 
by the Government’s tyrannous abuse of power and contempt 
for law. Chiang Kai-shek and his colleagues were charged 
with corruption and greed exceeding anything known under 
the Manchu régime and the Manifesto asserted the deter- 
mination of his opponents to resist by all means his dictatorial 
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authority. Chiang’s claim to have changed all this and to 
have broken completely with the wicked past, is no new thing 
in Chinese history. After every war, political crisis and 
upheaval, the party in power has announced the birth of a 
New China. The Taiping rebellion, the Anglo-French cam- 
paign of 1860 in North China, the Boxer rising of 1900, the 
Revolution of 1911, the Great War, and, finally, the Nation- 
alist Civil War of 1925-27, each and all were followed by 
confident assurances, given by China’s diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, that a New Era had dawned: but each in turn 
served only to reproduce the old shibboleths, with new men 
to utter them. The assurances of efficient administration and 
national reconstruction given by the Kuomintang during 
the past decade have been on an even more lavish scale than 
those given by Young China after the abdication of the 
Manchus in 1912, but there has been no evidence in its leader- 
ship of a genuine determination on the part of the official 
class to reform those conditions and characteristics of the 
public service which account for the lack of national unity, 
military efficiency and clean-handed administration. Since 
the defeat of Russia by Japan in 1905, many of China’s ruling 
class have been educated in Japan, but as a class they have 
never displayed (as the Japanese feudal chieftains did after 
the Restoration of 1868) a firm resolve to free the country 
from the humiliation of the Unequal Treaties by placing the 
interests of the State before those of family, clan and province. 
The educated class still shows no sign of emancipation from 
the all-powerful family and clan system, or from regarding 
high office as a means of acquiring wealth. As Lin Yu-tang 
wrote seven years ago, ‘‘ underneath superficial changes, the 
essential corruption, futility and incompetence remain.”’ The 
whole social structure of China is based on this ancestral 


system and until the nation’s leaders set themselves in earnest’ 


to modify or counteract this system, there can be no real hope 
of such a modernisation of the country as shall place it ona 
footing of equality with the Western Powers Many of the 
results of this system are, in themselves, admirable ; from its 
deep-rooted individualism the race draws a strength which 
may fittingly be compared with that which has made the 
Jewish race indestructible; but the political organisation 
which results from it is incompatible with absolute equality. 

China’s destiny, as Chiang Kai-shek sees it, does not 
depend upon a reform of her social system. In the concluding 
chapter of his historical section he maintains that it depends 
entirely upon the nation’s whole-hearted support of the 
Kuomintang, and especially on that of the educated 
class. He deplores the weakening of the party by the factional 
strife of Communists and the politicians of Wang Ching-wei's 
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‘ only defendant in the Asiatic dock. 
* * * 
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following. Nevertheless, he declares that China’s heroic 
resistance to the Japanese invader has made her one of the 
four great Powers. England and America now realise her 
great strength and regard her as the stabilising force in Asia. 
He looks forward to the establishment of her future frontiers, 
which he claims to be the Pamir plateau, the Tien Shan and 
Altai mountains in the north-west, Manchuria in the north- 
east, the Kunlun Range in the west, and in the south, the 
Himalayas, the middle-south peninsula (7.e., French Indo- 
China, Burma, Siam and Malaya). Moreover, Formosa, the 
Pescadores, the four north-eastern provinces, Inner and Outer 
Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet must all be regarded as “‘ essen- 
tial forts for the security and defence of the nation.” It is 
evident that when the principles of the Atlantic Charter come 
to be applied by the Powers in Conference, for the shaping of 
the new world of peace and freedom, Japan will not be the 


* 


The second section of China’s Destiny deals with the future 
and the problem of national reconstruction. As he sees it, 
the whole process of reconstruction must be made to conform 
with the ideas expounded in the Kuomintang gospel according 
to Sun Yat-sen, but when he proceeds to explain how these 
ideas are to be applied, his thinking becomes even more con- 
fused than that of Sun himself. To cite a few examples. He 
examines the problem of reconstruction under five headings— 
psychology, ethics, social life, politics and economics. From 
the first he draws the conclusion that China’s destiny must be 
determined by the nation’s school teachers ; it must be their 
task to restore the self-confidence and the ancient culture 
which the Unequal Treaties have destroyed. Coming to 
ethics, he says that reconstruction must depend upon the 
development of character, on the cultivation of “the four 
cardinal principles and the eight virtues,” including filial 
piety. In order to overcome “ the fear, weakness, decadence 
and extravagance of the past 300 years ”’ (that is to say of a 
period which goes much further back than the Unequal 
Treaties) every young man “‘ ought to make up his mind to be 
a soldier or an airman.’ Dealing with the social aspect of 
the problem, however, he holds that the rebuilding of the 
nation must start with the better education of the rural 
community. Discussing the political aspect, he considers 
that the one thing needful is the development of a spirit of 
initiative and independence requisite for the foundations of 
government by the people. Finally, under the heading of 
economics, he advocates measures for the control of capital 
and land ownership. The Government must make roads and 
build houses, but, above all, they must rely upon the expan- 
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sion of agriculture, so that there may be food for all. This, to 
a nation with the highest birth-rate in the world whose 
masses live continually on the verge of starvation. 

The last three chapters deal discursively with a number of 
topics such as the reform of education, the need for a radical 
change in the spirit and tone of society, together with a ramb- 
ling discussion of “ law, freedom and altruism as the founda- 
tion of Revolution.” He admits that China’s rulers have 
failed to bring about the necessary change in the spirit of 
society, but this he attributes to the evil influence of the 
Unequal Treaties. For the purpose of effecting the necessary 
change in the tone of society,-Chiang has organised the ft 
San-Min-Chu-Yi Youth Corps, which, working with the | ¢i 
Kuomintang, will guide and direct the work of reconstruction. | 4] 
The whole future of the nation and ofits unity must depend on § di 
everyone doing his duty by joining one or other of these organi- 
sations. China’s destiny, in fact, depends entirely on the | re 
Kuomintang. A 

The chief interest of this last chapter lies in the fact that | A 
it confuses or contradicts most of what has gone before. But | ps 
amidst all its rubble of words, the patient reader may find, | A 
here and there, bits and pieces of China that contribute towards | 01 
an understanding of the mental processes of the men who | w. 
direct the nation’s affairs. For example, discussing the post- | th 
war world and its chances of permanent peace, Chiang observes | te 
that means must be found to put an end to the enslavement of | di 
man by the machine. It is difficult to reconcile this line of | th 
thought with the fact that China’s representatives in Europe, | he 
presumably under his orders, are continually proclaiming | fo 
China’s determination to acquire this productive technology } ac 
and to industrialise the country on Western lines, to the f 1a 
enormous advantage of British and American trade. Again, he § In 
says that the post-war organisation of peace must include re- J sh 
cognition of the freedom of peoples and the equality of States, } Dc 
to be applied in all economic and cultural relations. The idea | ~ 
of superior races must be abandoned : “‘for this principle China | 1s 
will struggle to the bitterend.’”’ The significance of this warn- | inf 
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ing may be appreciated by those who remember that when § °} 
Young China was convinced, after Russia’s defeat by Japan, | th 
that Asia had come into her own, and demanded recognition of J ab 
the principle of racial equality, by claiming the right of § tra 
unrestricted immigration into the United States, the result J Ge 
was a manifestation of Nationalism, which evoked the anti- J the 
American boycott of 1905. Co: 

The importance of China’s Destiny, like that of Mein § dis 
Kampf, lies, it will be observed, not in the book itself, but in a 


its probable effect upon the mind of the rising generation. 
J. O. P. BLAnp. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


Ir anybody in England started to argue that association with 
the United States was most undesirable because a civilised 
nation should not consort with people who rode about half 
naked on wild horses shooting at buffalo with bows and 
arrows he would be laughed out of court. But when a group 
of Americans proffer views about England of a similar degree 
of accuracy, they are listened to with attention. How cana 
democratic country like the United States associate with an 
Imperialistic nation like Great Britain who keeps millions of 
unfortunates groaning beneath its yoke, it is asked ? And far 
too many Americans who believe sincerely that a closer asso- 
ciation of Britain and the United States is desirable mumble 
apologetically that British Imperialism does indeed make it 
difficult. ; 

The position of the British Empire was dealt with in a 
recent speech by Lord Halifax. He pointed out to his 
American audience the similarity between British and 
American expansion since the days when the two nations 
parted company in 1776. The only major difference was that 
American expansion was overland and British expansion 
overseas. As Lord Halifax pointed out, neither expansion 
was planned nor was it the result of a determined policy nor 
the fulfilment of a well-defined philosophy. Just as American 
territories gradually developed towards self-government, so 
did the British. In the one case they became Dominions, in 
the other States in the Union. The last area to win “ state- 
hood ’’ was Arizona in 1905. Some areas which appear ripe 
for statehood, such as Alaska and Hawaii, have not yet 
achieved it. Puerto Rico and the Philippines, with different 
racial composition from that of the United States are, like 
India, on their way to complete self-rule with a type of relation- 
ship to the United States similar to that of the British 
Dominions to the United Kingdom. 

The similarity of American and British history, however, 
is not only unrecognised in the United States, but American 
information about the British Empire appears to have become 
crystallised about 50 years ago so far as the vast majority of 
the population is concerned. Some of the ideas entertained 
about modern Britain and the British Empire would be a 
travesty of the truth were they applied to the days of 
George III. There are, unfortunately, few ways of measuring 
the depth of this ignorance although it is manifest in every 
Congressional debate on Foreign Policy and in many editorial 
disquisitions even in reputable newspapers. A recent Gallup 
Poll showed that three-quarters of the population believed 
Canada paid taxes to the British Treasury, an obvious residual 
impression left by the usual school textbook presentation of 
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the War of Independence as an attempt by the Parliament at 
Westminster, or as the textbook would more probably phrase 
it, the British King, to get taxes from the colonies for the 
benefit of the Mother Country. If there is that much ignorance 
about Canada, a country which is the United States closest 
neighbour and one which tens of thousands of Americans have 
visited at one time or another, there is small wonder at the 
ignorance displayed, say, about India. 

British knowledge of America is far from perfect. The 
Constitutional relationship of President and Congress is, for 
example, frequently misunderstood. But it is not as bad as 
American ignorance of Britain because the chief two elements 
contributing to that ignorance are lacking. Nobody has 
deliberately propagated ignorance about the United States in 
Britain for political purposes, nor has the history of the 
United States been presented in such a way that hostile views 
found ready acceptance. 

This ignorance of Britain is one of the greatest barriers to 
Anglo-American collaboration in the post-war world. It 
seems to be more profound among Republicans than among 
Democrats, possibly because the majority of Democrats come 
from the South, which waged a war of independence of its own 
and has learned from practical experience how history can be 
distorted to present the foe in the worst possible light, and 
reduce the cause for which he fought to the lowest possible plane. 
This fact is important because there is a steady Republican 
trend in the United States to-day. The Republicans are 
already to all intents and purposes the dominant party. Even 
if President Roosevelt is returned to the White House, he will 
have a Republican-controlled Congress, which means that the 
views on foreign policy now current among Republicans will 
most probably be those of the United States. 

There is plenty of evidence available on what these views 
are likely to be. There has been a recent Congressional 
debate on Foreign Policy in both House and Senate. The 


views expressed during the debate were more significant than ‘| 


the general resolution in favour of post-war collaboration 
which were passed. There has also been a practical demons- 
tration of how the United States Congress and public would 
react to a piece of international machinery—namely, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
which formulated its policy at a conference in Atlantic City— 
an American city which, while definitely not a typical 
American city, is just as definitely typically American in the 
sense that its like would be hard to find elsewhere. 

The general Republican position towards world affairs 
combines two apparently irreconcilable concepts. First there 
is the suspicion of anything in the nature of a close association 
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with a few Powers in the post-war world, and a preference for 
an all-inclusive union of all countries large and small. Yet 
at the same time there is opposition to the principle of equal 
rights for all countries great and small which would mean, as 
Senator Lodge expressed it during the debate on the Connally 
resolution, that Luxemburg would have an equal voice with 
the United States. 

. The war-time leadership of the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia, and China is accepted as a fact, though a few 
might maintain that the inclusion of China was a fiction. The 
continued close peace-time association of the United States 
with Russia and Great Britain, however, looks too much like a 
general permanent alliance which Americans have heard con- 
demned since the time of George Washington’s Farewell 
Address and now instinctively shrink from. Alliances, it is 
argued, will lead to counter-alliances in an attempt to offset 
their influence. A Mediterranean Alliance of Spain, France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, and Greece, it is pointed out, was proposed 
by Count Sforza as soon as he returned to Italy from the United 
States. Before you knew where you were you would be back 
in the old world of power politics and the “ balance of power.” 

The balance of power is currently discussed in the United 
States as the traditional foreign policy of Great Britain. It 
is a good example of the harm historians can do by inventing 
phrases to cover historical epochs. “ The Industrial Revolu- 
tion” is another of these phrases. In time, instead of becom- 
ing a convenience they become a nuisance and an obstacle to 
proper understanding of the periods to which they are applied. 
There is a marked tendency to treat the Balance of Power 
Doctrine as the British equivalent of the Monroe Doctrine, an 
unconscious assumption that it was once enunciated by a 
British Foreign Minister who declared in effect, ‘“ Whenever 
any Power grows too strong, Britain will throw her weight 
against that Power,” or else that there was a philosophic and 
abstract outline of the policy somewhere to which British 
Members of Parliament could refer when discussing foreign 
policy just as American Congressmen referred to Washington’s 
Farewell Address. Thus the chief glory of British history, 
which is that whenever tyrants have through their aggressive 
action threatened the liberties of the world—from Philip of 
Spain, Louis XIV, and Napoleon down to the Kaiser and 
Hitler—the British have taken arms to oppose them, has 
become degraded into something for which it must apologise 
and of which it should be ashamed. 

Another reason why the close association of the United 
States with Britain and Russia is distrusted is that the world- 
wide popularity which the United States now enjoys would be 
diminished. Russia and Britain are, according to this view, 
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the two countries in the world which arouse the most distrust, 
suspicion and dislike. The American conception of the British 
Empire as a tyrannical organisation beneath whose oppres- 
sive yoke groan many millions of people aspiring to be free 
has already been mentioned. If the affairs of Britain and the 
United States get too ‘‘ mixed up,” as Mr. Churchill has several] 
times advocated, then all these people would regard the United 
States as their co-oppressor, and the high regard which they 
at present feel for the United States because of its idealistic 
attitude would be lost. 

The reasons for opposing too close an identification of 
American and Russian policies are even more emphatically 
stated. Many millions of people along Russia’s Western 
border regard her as just as much a symbol of aggression as 
Germany. Even if she ceased to be a military threat to their 
territorial integrity, she would continue to use fifth column 
methods to undermine the economic and social stability of her 
neighbours. 

Moreover, from the domestic point of view, too close an 
association with Britain would mean constant trouble with 
the Irish, the Jews, the Germans, and other traditionally anti- 
British groups, while too close an association with Russia 
would mean constant trouble with Poles, Balts, Rumanians 
and others. In one sense the Russians are better off than the 
British. It is intellectually most unfashionable to be anti- 
Russian, but to be anti-British is the one form of racial 
prejudice in which Americans can indulge without losing intel- 
lectual ‘‘ face.’” —The same men who vigorously denounce their 
fellows for being anti-negro or anti-Semitic have no inhibitions 
against being themselves anti-British. 

It is possible, of course, that foreign views of the United 
States are not so universally favourable as it is supposed. 
But, assuming that they are, there is one reason which helps 
to account for it. The United States has in the past been in 
the happy position of a Parliamentary opposition party which 
could criticise the policy of the Government, secure in the 
knowledge that it would itself never have to deal with the 
same conditions or overcome the same difficulties. If other 
nations, particularly the British, enunciated policies, they 
were expected to carry them out. The United States, how- 
ever, fortified by a tradition of isolation and a statutory pro- 
hibition in the neutrality acts against any positive action, was 
able to judge each crisis or problem as it arose in complete 
detachment, without the hampering consideration that her 
judgments might be regarded as indicative of future action. 

The United States was not blamed for lack of action. She 
was, one might almost say by definition, a country which did 
not take action in the foreign field, so she could blame others 
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for their lack of action in the perfect security which came from 
the knowledge that she would not be called upon to live up to 
her precepts. 

American sentiments could thus always be on the side of 
right and justice, while British actions frequently failed to 
measure up to similarly high standards. A good example of 
the advantage of being able to operate in the sphere of thought 
instead of action occurred in July, 1940. France had fallen. 
Britain had its back to the wall. With the Empire it faced 
the German aggressor alone. Every British energy had to be 
concentrated upon the defence of the British Isles. With the 
greatest will in the world no available resource could be 
brought to bear to check the aggressive action of Japan. 
Under those circumstances, and to obtain a free hand in 
Europe, the British Government made the best bargain it 
could, and temporarily closed the Burma road. There were 
censorious Cries of “‘ appeasement ”’ in neutral United States, 
and the Secretary of State on July 16, in answer to a corre- 
spondent’s query, declared at a Press Conference that his 
country had “a legitimate interest ’’ in the keeping open of 
arteries of commerce, “‘ and that closing the Burma Road 
would constitute unwarranted interposition of obstacles to 
world trade.” 

The American position on the Burma Road issue was thus 
more pleasing to the Chinese than was the British. A correc- 
tive balance might have been struck as between China and 
Japan by halting the flow of American oil and scrap iron to 
Japan, but that would also have interposed an obstacle to 
world trade which was the basis of the Secretary’s objection to 
closing the road, not the harm done to China. 

The war itself was interposing far greater obstacles to 
world trade. Some obstacles were even being interposed at 
the time by the United States under the Neutrality Act 
restricting shipments to belligerents to goods paid for in cash 
and carried in non-American vessels. 

Not only was it easy for the United States to take an 
abstract position pleasing to foreign countries, but foreign 
nations and foreign propagandists have learned that it is a 
simple matter to take advantage of the prejudice against 
foreigners in the United States, particularly the prejudice 
against England. They could explain how much more 
popular the United States was than England by way of a 
preliminary “ buttering ’’ before making some request, or asa 
method of creating political pressure for some move. 

It was a dodge which was even tried by the Japanese. A 
cable sent by Ambassador Grew to the Secretary of State on 
May 18, 1939, has recently been made public in a selection of 
documents dealing with the foreign policy of the past Io years. 
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Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita, after speaking “with some 
bitterness of the efforts of Great Britain to draw Russia into a 
military alliance,’ assured Mr. Grew “ That the feeling of 
resentment in this country against Great Britain is so strong 
that it was hopeless to try to improve relations with that 
country. . . . The position with regard to relations with the 
United States was an entirely different one, as there was a 
general call for improvement.” There is no means of judging 
the motives which influenced American policy, which was one 
of independent action. There was a definite unofficial impres- 
sion, however, that Americans would have a better chance of 
preserving their economic and treaty rights in Japanese- 
occupied territory if they acted alone, than if they were 
directly associated with Great Britain, quite apart from the 
academic preference for playing a lone hand. 

When the Japanese instituted a blockade of the British 
Tientsin Concession, the British Ambassador in Tokio, Sir 
Robert Craigie, took the matter up with Foreign Minister Arita. 

Arita tried to generalise the discussion and obtain British 
recognition of Japan’s “‘new order” in Asia. The British 
Government confined it to specific issues, and also attempted, 
without success, to secure American co-operation. A final 
suggestion that a joint protest should be made having been 
turned down by Washington, the British agreed they would 
not permit anti-Japanese acts in their concession by Chinese. 
The phrase “‘ the Japanese forces in China have special require- 
ments for the purpose of safeguarding their own security ”’ was 
denounced in the United States. Britain, it was argued, had 
let China down in this Craigie-Arita agreement. 

There would not be much point in digging up this incident 
had it not been misinterpreted and distorted in the Readers’ 
Digest as recently as December in an article by William Hard. 
His theory was that the failure of the Brussels Conference to 
settle the Sino-Japanese conflict so influenced the British 
“ that two years later Britain went right over from the side 
of China to the side of Japan.”” He then cited the Craigie- 
Arita agreement as proof. 

Just as close association with one or more nations is con- 
trary to American tradition, membership in a general asso- 
ciation of nations based on the equality of all is in accordance 
with it. For 50 years the United States has been a member of 
the Pan-American Union. The danger of the United States 
being forced by the votes of smaller countries to carry out some 
policy is guarded against by the fact that there is no surrender of 
sovereignty and no advance commitments required for member- 
ship. An expansion of this principle to cover a world associa- 
tion could be accomplished with little Congressional opposition. 

DENYS SMITH. 


THE STORY OF THE TIRPITZ 


THE German battleship Tirpzéz is still afloat ; but her career 
has been inglorious from the first. She bears the name of the 
chief creator of the modern German Navy—that is perhaps 
symbolic, for her career has been no more inglorious than that 
of the service to which she belongs in general. Indeed, she 
may be said to be typical of it in what she has achieved in two 
years of war service, as her name commemorates the admiral 
who conceived it. Her sister ship, the Bismarck, at least 
made a dash nearly across the Atlantic and fought two actions, 
in the first of which she destroyed the largest ship in the 
British Navy and damaged the newest, though she herself was 
destroyed in the second. The Bismarck’s career was brief, but 
by no means insignificant ; not so the Tirpitz’s. She has 
lasted longer, and has, indeed, by her very existence contained 
a substantial British fleet. But that is the extent of the 
service she has rendered to the cause of her country. 

The Tirpitz, like her sister ship, was laid down in 1936. 
She was launched, in the presence of Hitler and all the German 
notables of the day, on April 1, 1939. Her displacement was 
stated in all the books of reference as 35,000 tons, that figure 
being derived from the information made public by the 
German Government in compliance with the obligations 
assumed under the various international agreements to which 
Germany had voluntarily adhered—she had repudiated them 
again by the time the 777pitz was launched, since by then they 
had presumably served her purpose. But there is no doubt 
that it is in reality very much more than that. It is the 
fashion to-day amongst writers on naval affairs to state her 
tonnage as 40,000 or 41,000, but there are no reliable data to 
go on—beyond photographs taken from the air, from which, 
expertly interpreted, a naval architect could perhaps work out 
an approximate figure—and it may well be substantially 
higher than that. Officers who were in the action in which the 
Bismarck was finally sunk said she looked more like 50,000 
tons than the 35,000 of the official returns, and they had the 
35,000-ton Rodney and King George V before them with which 
to make visual comparisons. Similarly, the Scharnhorst was 
alleged by German publications to be of 26,000 tons, with a 
designed speed of 27 knots; but when she was brought to 
action in the high seas of an Arctic gale, it became quite clear 
to those engaged with her that not only that her speed was 
well over 30 knots, but also that, as she was able to attain and 
maintain it in the heavy weather that prevailed, her displace- 
ment must be more like 35,000 tons than 26,000. There is no 
reliance whatever to be placed in a German statement, and it 
is clear that the Bismarck and Tirpitz were announced to be 
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of 35,000 tons because that was the figure to which Germany, 
by adhering to the naval agreements recently concluded, had 
undertaken to limit the tonnage of battleships ; not because 
it bore any special relation to the actual displacement of the 
ships. 41,000 tons may be her real displacement, but 50,000 
seems just as likely a figure. In building the ships, the German 
Navy Department was out to produce an unsinkable ship; 
and they came as near to that ideal as is practicable to-day, 
The Bismarck had to be practically battered to pieces before 
she would sink, and the Tirfztz is still afloat even after the 
series of smashing blows she has received in the last year. 
The size of the ship was therefore dictated solely by her arma- 
ment and the necessity for the amount of protection and 
internal subdivision which German naval architects adjudged 
necessary to attain that object ; they would be limited by 
considerations of the dock accommodation available, the 
width of locks in canals and dockyards and such like, but they 
would not be influenced in any way by the fact that their 
Government had entered into an undertaking to limit the 
displacement of the ships they were building. 

The armament of the Tirpztz is eight 15-inch guns, 12 5:9- 
inch, 16 4-1-inch A.A. guns ; she carried four aeroplanes with 
two catapults and her speed probably approximates to 30 
knots. Her armament, that is to say, is generally speaking the 
equivalent of that of the most powerful battleship, and the 
newest, in other navies. It would not be an exaggeration to 
describe her as, materially, the most powerful battleship in 
the world. But the strength of a ship is not measured by 
material standards alone ; it depends just as much upon the 
human qualities of the men who man her and, above all, on 
the skill and determination of those by whom she is com- 
manded. There could be no better demonstrations of the 
truth of that statement than the Battle of the River Plate, or 
Sir Robert Burnett’s cruiser actions against the battleship 
Scharnhorst. 

The Tirpitz made her first appearance in the theatre of war 
when, on February 20, 1942, she was located lying in the pro- 
tected harbour of Trondheim, where the Germans had 
established an advanced naval base. She had managed, it 
would seem, to elude observation during her passage there 
from German waters: at any rate no attack had been made 
on the way, so it is a legitimate inference that her passage had 
not been detected in time for attacking forces to get at her 
before she gained the protection of her new defended anchor- 
age. Such evasion, however, presents no great difficulty ; for 
in that passage, most of which can be made through the narrow 
inner leads of the Norwegian coast where even air observation 
is exceedingly difficult, it could easily be arranged for those 
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parts which must be made in the open sea to be passed during 
dark hours or in bad visibility ; and, moreover, since she 
started from the fairly remote area of the Baltic, there could 
be no previous warning that she was likely to move within a 
day or two, so that close observation could be organised con- 
tinuously. Once in Trondheim, however, it was a much easier 
task to ensure that Sir John Tovey, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Home Fleet, should get early information of any further 
move. Continuance daily reconnaissance of the naval anchor- 
age in Trondheim fjord was made from that time onward. 

On March 8 it was observed that she had left Trondheim 
and was steaming north up the coast of Norway. Her imme- 
diate object would seem to have been to attack a British 
convoy which was then on its way to north Russian ports— 
an intention which, in the words of the Admiralty commun- 
iques, “‘ was frustrated.”” The Admiralty announcement spoke of 
surface forces which endeavoured—without success—to make 
contact with her, from which it would seem that, as was_to be 
expected, the movement of the convoy must have been 
covered by the Home Fleet. As soon as the German battleship 
was reported at sea, steaming for the convoy, the Home Fleet 
would move to the attack. Its advanced elements, however, 
were composed of aircraft from the carrier H.M.S. Victorious, 
and they attacked with torpedoes at the earliest moment 
possible on the morning of Monday, March g. Their attack 
was pressed home with the utmost gallantry, but it was not 
possible to observe its full results; two of the aircraft were 
lost. The Tirpitz at once altered course for the nearest point 
of shelter on the Norwegian coast, which was somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Lofoten Islands, and made for shelter 
under cover of a smoke screen. She may have been induced 
to do so by the knowledge, derived from this attack, that she 
had been located by British forces and was liable to be brought 
to action by British battleships if she remained at sea and 
continued in her attempt to attack the convoy far to the 
north. But on the whole it seems more likely that she was 
hit by one or more torpedoes from the Victorious’s aircraft and 
that her captain decided that she could not take the risk of 
going into action until the damage had been repaired. In any 
case, she regained the shelter of the fjords before any ship of 


. the Home Fleet could make contact with her. 


On March 20 it became known that she was back again in 
Trondheim fjord, and the fact that she remained there for 
some months seems to support the theory that she had actually 
suffered damage in the aircraft attacks. That the Germans 
had established certain facilities for ship repair in Trondheim 
was known from the fact that they were able to build a new 
stern on to the cruiser Prinz Eugen in order to enable her to 
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get back to Germany for full repair after the damage she had 
suffered from the torpedoes of the submarine Trident. They 
would therefore be quite capable of repairing torpedo damage 
to the Tirpitz without docking, provided it was not in a vital 
position such as the rudder or propellers. The problem arose, 
however, once she was again fit for sea, whether Trondheim 
was a suitable operational base for her in view of the service 
upon which it was intended to employ her—the attack of 
British convoys taking war materials to Russia. 

The experience-of one attempted attack on a Russia- 
bound convoy had been that she was located and attacked 
very soon after putting to sea and long before she could reach 
the vicinity of the convoy route. It may have been that 
German air reconnaissance had detected and located the 
position and movements of the Home Fleet, and that the 
captain of the T7rpitz had realised that it was only by a hurried 
retreat to the shelter of the Norwegian coast that he had 
escaped being brought to action by powerful British forces, 
If so, it would be clear that he must have an operational base 
much closer to the scene of the action, and therefore more 
remote from British bases, if he was to have a chance of success 
in his allotted task. On the other hand, it may have been, of 
course, that the provision of the advanced base in Altenfjord, 
near Hammerfest, which was used by the Tirpitz and other 
German heavy ships later on, and its fortification and provi- 
sion of the elaborate defences with which it was equipped at 
this time, had been already decided on and put in hand. But, 
even if not, it seems highly. probable that the events of March 9 
would have led to the adoption of that course of action. Be 
that as it may, by the. following July the Tirpitz and her 
consorts had moved from Trondheim to their new anchorage 
in Altenfjord. As in their passage from Germany to Trond- 
heim, they had been able, by choosing their time and using 
the inshore route, to avoid attack on the way there. 

Her next appearance at sea was on July 8 when once again 
there was a British convoy on its way to Murmansk. The 
convoy had been heavily attacked both by submarine and by 
aircraft and had suffered losses ; but it was still a sufficiently 
tempting bait to bring the German heavy ships to sea, and the 
Tirpitz, with the big cruiser Hipper and the pocket battleships 
Lutzow and Admiral Scheer, steamed out to the attack. They 
never made their attack, for on her way the Tirpitz was 
attacked by a Russian submarine, of which Commander Lunin 
was the captain. Commander Lunin was already recognised 
as one of the first of Russian submarine commanders ; not 
long before he had brought off a skilful and daring attack ona 
German convoy in northern Norwegian waters, for which he 
was awarded the decoration “‘ Hero of the Soviet Union.” On 
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this occasion the Tirpitz must have been one of the most 
difficult of targets, for she was in all probability steaming at 
very high speed and she was certainly provided with an 
adequate destroyer screen. None of these difficulties, how- 
ever, deterred Commander Lunin, but they did prevent him 
from actually observing the result of his attack. He gained 
the attacking position and fired his torpedoes; after the 
appropriate interval explosions of two torpedoes were heard 
and it was naturally assumed that they had hit the battleship 
at which they were aimed. The possibility cannot be excluded, 
however, that they may have hit one of the escorting destroyers 
and, in any case, it was not possible to assess the damage 
which the T7rpitz had suffered. She was not disabled, for she 
was able to regain the shelter of the Norwegian coast and 
return to her anchorage in Altenfjord ; but the fact that she 
did not emerge thence for over a year certainly seems to 
corroborate the belief that Commander Lunin’s torpedoes had 
got home on her. 

_ It was not possible from observation or photographs taken 
from the air to ascertain whether or not she had suffered under- 
water damage, or whether she was in condition to put to sea. 
This was doubtless realised by the enemy who may well have 
calculated that it would be worth his while to keep her in her 
Arctic anchorage, and repair her there in spite of the diffi- 
culties and delays that course of action would entail. For as 
long as she was there we could not know that she would not at 
any moment put to sea for another attack on a convoy ; 
whereas if she were taken back to Germany, where the repair 
could be done much more easily and expeditiously, we should 
be relieved of all doubt for the time being and could thus relax 
our measures of defence for the Arctic convoys. Whether or 
not these motives governed the German action, the Tirpitz 
continued to lie in Altenfjord for another 14 months, by the 
end of which time she had been joined by the smaller battle- 
ship Scharnhorst, refitted after the damage she had suffered 
during her long sojourn under bombing at Brest, and in her 
passage through the Dover Strait on her way back to Germany 
in the preceding February. 

The authorities seem to have decided—very wisely—that 
these two ships, after such a long period of inactivity for their 
companies in harbour, needed something in the nature of an 
exercise cruise before they could be considered fully fit for 
service. They therefore looked round for a victim on whom 
they could whet their teeth, as it were, without much danger ; 
they found it in the little Norwegian community in Spitz- 
bergen. Consequently, at 1.45 a.m. on September 8, the 
Tirpitz and Scharnhorst, with seven or eight destroyers carry- 
ing small landing parties of troops, appeared off Ice Fjord in 
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those islands. The destroyers ran in, and landed their troops 
at various places, while the big ships lay off and supported this 
great invasion with their gunfire. The little settlements at 
Barentsburg, Longyear and Sverdrup were attacked in turn, 
against the gallant resistance put up by the small parties of 
Norwegian soldiers manning the batteries defending each— 
there were only one officer and nine men, for instance, in the 
battery at Cape Heer, defending Barentsburg. The batteries’ 
crews fought until they were threatened with being taken in 
rear by parties landed elsewhere, and then they retired to the 
hills, taking their wounded with them: their total loss was 
six killed and five taken prisoners. In the meanwhile the 
German ships systematically battered the little townships to 
pieces, leaving the Norwegian community without home or 
shelter to get through the coming Arctic winter as best they 
might. At 8 a.m. the Germans recalled their landing parties, 
but the ships continued to do target practice against Sverdrup 
for another hour before sailing away, back to their lair in 
Altenfjord. 

Whether this exploit was the signal for the attack on the 
Tirpitz which followed a fortnight later, or whether it was that 
the ‘‘ X Class’ midget British submarines, which had been 
designed and developed for that attack, and their crews 
trained specially for it, had only just reached the stage of 
being ready to undertake it, is not known outside official 
circles. But on September 22 the Tirpitz, as she lay inside her 
protective screen of anti-torpedo nets—doubtless designed to 
protect her from torpedoes dropped from aircraft—was suc- 
cessfully attacked by an unstated number of the tiny craft. 
Three of them failed to return from the adventure. What 
happened to the boat commanded by Lieutenant Henty- 
Creer, R.N.V.R., is not known ; but X6 and X7, commanded 
by Lieutenant Donald Cameron, R.N.R., and Lieutenant 
B. C. Place, R.N.—who were afterwards awarded the V.C.— 
got their torpedoes home. The wording of the Admiralty 
announcement of the attack, made before any details were 
known except that air photographs showed copious streams 
of oil coming from the Tirpitz and spreading for two miles 
over the surface of the fjord, seemed to indicate that there 
had been other boats engaged in the attack, which failed to 
penetrate the defences and were able to return and make their 
report ; but that is a detail which will not be made known for 
a long time yet. 

x The exploit of Lieutenants Place and Cameron was indeed 
remarkable. Altenfjord is in latitude 70° N., 50 miles inland 
from the open sea, and 1,000 miles from the nearest British 
base. The approaches to it are through three narrow fjords, 
nowhere more than two miles wide, the shortest of which is 
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10 miles long. These passages, which lend themselves to 
effective anti-submarine defence, are known to have been 
vigilantly patrolled, and to have been guarded by guns, nets 
and listening posts, for which the conditions were almost 
ideal. Yet X6 and X7 were more than equal to the task set 
them. They.worked their way past all these elaborate defences 
undetected, and the first warning that the company of the 
Tirpitz had of any attack was the appearance of a periscope 
inside their anti-torpedo and anti-submarine nets, less than 
200 yards away. It was so close that they opened fire on it 
with small arms, but at once it disappeared below the surface 
again. Very soon afterwards there was a tremendous explo- 
sion which was described as lifting the battleship several feet 
out of the water, to fall back again crippled. For the midgets, 
there was no chance of withdrawal, for the enemy was then 
fully alarmed, and a fierce counter-attack on the little boats 
developed. Mr. Place and Mr. Cameron, therefore, had no 
option but to scuttle their boats, taking every possible measure 
to ensure the safety of their crews. It would seem that there 
were a few casualties ; but the majority of the gallant band, 
including the two captains, survived and were taken prisoner 
of war. 

That the Tirpitz was crippled for the time being was shown 
clearly by the fact, evident from the photograph already 
mentioned, that one at least of her oil fuel tanks had been 
laid open to the sea. But she was still afloat, and torn plating, 
even under water, can be repaired without docking, by the 
use of cofferdams. There could be no certainty that she had 
suffered vital damage, and since the possibility existed that 
she might be restored to fighting trim in due course, without 
moving from where she lay, other means of attacking her had 
to be devised and provided. A repair ship lay alongside her 
for months ; but early in April that auxiliary was dismissed— 
to be sunk by torpedoes from Coastal Command aircraft on 
her passage back to Germany—which seemed to indicate the 
possibility that the Tirpitz might again be about to move. If 
she were, it might be merely a move back to Germany for 
fuller repair; but she might again be threatening one of the 
British convoys taking ‘“‘ our flow of supplies to Russia by the 
northern route,” of which the latest joint statement by Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt spoke—no other British official 
pronouncement of the last 15 months has mentioned such 
convoys, except on the occasion of the sinking of the Scharn- 
horst, though German announcements have referred to them 
from time to time. The time had come for the renewal of the 
attack. 

This time, the Fleet Air Arm’s new bomber, the Barracuda, 
was the chosen instrument. Several carriers were employed, 
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and one Press correspondent gave the number of bombers 
that attacked as 42 ; the bombers were escorted, covered and 
seconded by squadrons of Seafire, Corsair, Hellcat and Wildcat 
fighters. The whole operation was under Vice-Admiral Sir 
Henry Moore, Second-in-Command, Home Fleet. The attack 
was made at dawn on April 3—which turned out to be the 
one fine day of the Arctic winter, with a calm sea and a nearly 
clear sky—and the bombers swept in in two separate waves. 
The first wave caught the German ship just moving out of the 
net-protected pocket in which she had. lain for so long, sur- 
rounded by 3,000-foot mountains. Down came the fighters 
first, to disorganise the flak armament and its control with 
machine-gun fire. Down came the bombers after them, and 
dropped their bombs with all the accuracy that dive-bombing 
technique gives. The first bomb hit the battleship’s bridge, 
probably disorganising the whole control. One extra large 
bomb penetrated the decks and burst below with a terrific 
explosion between decks that made the ends of the ship whip 
up and down and send waves across the fjord. Other bombs 
started fires here and there; but the whole 20 tons of them 
were dropped within 60 seconds, and the attackers were 
weaving off down the narrow fjord on their get-away. The 
smoke cover all round the fjord had been started when the 
alarm was given ; but the attack was over before it became 
effective, and as luck would have it, a flaw of wind made a 
clear space over the ship as the second wave came in to give 
an exact reproduction of the first attack. Another 20 tons of 
bombs were dropped in another brief minute, with just as 
great a proportion of hits. When the second wave had finished 
with her the smoke of the fires they had started was rising 
1,500 feet from the ship, she was aground, and by the time 
the last Barracuda dropped its bomb all flak from the ship 
had ceased. The whole attack was a wonderful exhibition of 
practical skill and co-ordination. 

Once again the Tirpitz is out of action for many months. 
It may be that she will prove to be permanently out of action. 
Certainly it is difficult to believe that such damage as she 
must have suffered from the 16 hits—three, if not four, of 
them very heavy bombs which pierced the decks before 
exploding—can be repaired without recourse to a fully- 
equipped shipyard. But, in the meanwhile, she is still afloat, 
and while that condition obtains her eventual return to service 
remains a possibility against which provision may have, 
sooner or later, to be made. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


THE SOVEREIGN 
(Lines on the Outbreak of War) 


THREE men were sitting by an autumn fire 
Talking together or as the flames rose higher 
Thinking together in silence, while outside 
The wind went howling, and then slowly died 
Into the darkness, and the dying sound 
Made thought more silent, silence more profound. 
Time passed so still it seemed about to cease 
And thoughts resolved into a wordless peace. 


The spell was broken by a falling log ; 
Up leapt the sparks. Once more was all agog. 
And one—thinking, as one thought long ago, . 
That as the sparks fly upward even so 
Is man-to trouble born—so thinking, said : 
“We are for trouble now ; as good as dead. 
Killers, you'll say, or volunteers for death, 
And life is cheap, and wasted every breath. 
You’re wrong. Life cheap? Never before, say I, 
Has life been dearer, now we fight, or die. 
A shallow pun? No, the old paradox— 
Who loses, finds ; finds, among the shocks 
Of desolation, what were his to lose, 
Which, when the trivial days could still confuse, 
He took for granted, and forgot their dues. 
And more he finds for in the sharp and clear 
Of losing them, when they are freshly dear— 
No longer his—he suddenly is theirs 
And they are deathless, deathless joys and cares. 
’Tis in their vanishing the gods are known, 
But known abiding, one with us, our own. 


“Think of the loss we feared, the fatal shock 
Before last Sunday struck eleven o’clock. 
It struck ; and all our doubts were certainties 
And in the midst of war we felt the shock of peace. 
For me, was memory of a similar glow 
Returning from abroad five years ago. 
One did the usual things, a course at Bonn, 
Talked in Geneva, silent saw Chillon, 
Gazed at the snow-grey waters of the Inn, 
Or sampled all the cafés on The Ring, 
Slept, penniless but free, in Salzburg gaol, 
And, rich again, drank Munich beer and ale, 
Enjoyed it all—the new and the unknown— 
But as one turned at last towards Cologne, 
The chatter and the placards and the doubt, 
The restlessness that rose into a shout, 
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Europe a Babel, skies about to fall, 

Sickened one with the fever of it all 

And, as Ostend was reached, the heart misgave : 
Was England also powerless to save ? 

Then came the spray, the little crossing home, 
Something of freedom in the scud of foam, 

A saltness in the breeze, a sudden whiff, 

And then the whiteness of the rising cliff 

And last, the inland journey and I came— 

The day at close, the sunset all aflame 

To Canterbury, to an ancient town 

Of walls and lawns and undisturbed renown, 
Green lawns and golden walls and secret ways, 
And obvious strength, and calm, and prayer, and praise, 


“‘T’m for the East, must shortly round the Cape 
And see the fabled orient take shape 
And in its squalid or its brilliant sun 
Await the Mongol as you wait the Hun. 
The world is wide, the war will sure be long 
Actions and scenes will fascinate and throng, 
Yet through them all the flashback mind will show 
The county that I really love and know. 
The fields, the hills, the crannies of the land 
Whose cause, so far away, we'll have in hand. 
Each to his own, and mostly shall I see 
The counties of the Severn and the Dee ; 
See glow in sunlight, glisten in the rain 
The Western Marches and the Cheshire plain ; 
Look down from Beeston on the Royal Vale 
And out from Malvern watch the evening pale. 
And sounds shall blend with sight, this very wind, 
The crackle of this fire shall come to mind, 
And wind and fire and rain and earth will be 
Elements of an Isle of Grammarye, 
An Eden of the heart, a precious loam, 
Sovereign to send us forth, and call us home.” 


He ceased, and there was silence till the next 
Took up the tale and, laughing, changed the text : 
“You're vegetarian, I’m for flesh and blood ! 

When was a shire but field and wood and flood ? 

Not these make real counties but the men 

And Nature’s charms are drawn with story’s pen. 

You show the Malvern Hills but I see Piers, : 
And watch the Black Prince ride where Beeston rears. 
And now that war is loosed on king and clown, 

I’d give all Canterbury for London town. 

Another Eden? No—a breed of men ! 


ise, 
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The friends that make us and we make again, 
The City that they are, in peace, in strife— 
There if you like, is something worth a life. 


“‘T was in town last Sunday and the day 
Faded into an evening bleak and grey. 
I wandered out. No cheering, no parade— 
But in the empty streets the silence played, 
And as I wandered, sudden in my ears 
Sounded a name that overrode the years : 
London! The name went tolling like a bell. 
London! Full orbed it rose, and broke and fell. 
Endurance and defiance in its tone, 
London was calling, calling its own, 
Summoning, all the brave, the just, the free ~ 
To man its ancient cause, humanity. 


“ Humanity—and yet no abstract claim : 
London was calling on the King, his name. 
Merely a form, you'll say, a legal phrase 
Empty of substance in these modern days. 

No king, no man, I say and in my creed 

The throne is symbol of a purpose, breed, 

That government is not a parchment thing 
Whose law’s embodied in a lawful king. 

Alike in Alfred’s and in George’s reign 
Manhood’s the sower and glory of domain. 

But what are men who own no fealty ? 

Beasts at the best, unworthy to be free. 

And the old phrase you scoff at is less fond 
Than personal freedom with no personal bond. 
Down then with tyrants, as with anarchs, down, 
Who war. against the sovereign and the Crown. 
Long live the King, and at the king’s command 
Men, for men’s sake, shall make a lasting stand. 
And London stand, and Windsor stand to be 
The home and fortress of humanity.” 


He ceased and the wind rose, and when the third 


Took. up the tale, it undertoned each word. 

“ Long live the King, you say, and I, your host, 
Should add—God bless him—to the loyal toast. 
Yet, hark! that wind. (The low crescendo rose.) 
Do we not brace ourselves to meet its blows ? 
Yet soon enough its fierceness will be past 

But still the morning will outlive the blast, 

Go snuffling round the eaves, tho’ all but dead, 
Like one refusing to be comforted. 


‘What of our blast defying courage then ? 


The hollow wind will find us hollow men. 
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And so with war. Great dangers ever bring 
Heroes to meet the challenge they fling. 

But there is need of courage more than theirs, 
Patient endurance of remorseless cares, 

Not to forget, while still we praise the brave, 
How many go unnumbered to the grave ; 

Not to forget, that even heroes die, 

And, in all epic, there is elegy. 


“‘ These are the thoughts I ponder when I hear 
Loyalty resound without due sense of fear. 
The King—it is an easy thing to say 
With thoughts of Harry and St. Crispin’s Day. 
But Shakespeare, when he praised, did not deceive : 
Remember Harry and St. Crispin’s Eve. 
What usurpation is there in the crown 
Which sends a man to death for its renown. 
What usurpation in those subjects too 
Who, for man’s sake, the very same will do. 
If to no higher than themselves they’re loyal 
No breed was ever happy, no throne royal. 
Unhallowed are their ends unless their plea 
Is common service and true chivalry, 
A common service and a royal cause 
But not their own nor sprung of human laws ; 
A city and a kingdom and a realm 
Which pride shall not traduce, nor death o’erwhelm, 
Open to all, where all are equal, free 
Whose worth is worship ; law, humility ; 
Whose courage is a love that lays its ban 
On every praise of men which is the praise of Man. 
One only is so worthy to be praised, 
One only, sovereign o’er the rest, upraised. 
Servant of servants and the king of kings, 
Him we may serve, and what his mercy brings. 
Abide, and trust that in their time and place 
The cause, the king, the country may find grace, 
War in his warfare, in his peace have rest 
And all the nations, in his Name, be blessed.”’ . 


He ceased, and silence fell, and they must part. 
Leave the bright fire, the secrets of the heart, 
And out into the night and say goodbye 
Under the sharpness of a windswept sky, 
Take east or north or south or west their road, 
While overhead, through clouds that darkly flowed, 
Sworded Orion shone, and dim and far 
The Plough still pointed to the Northern Star. 


MARTIN MoyNIHAN 


THE SUEZ CANAL 


SHADOWS were already beginning to drift across the European 
scene when I made my last journey through the Suez. Canal. 
Passengers were talking vaguely about war. The Italian 
adventure in Abyssinia was already an unpleasant memory. 
There was uneasiness about the future and, for me, a feeling 
that it would be many years before I made the journey again. 
We entered the Canal at evening, and I considered myself 
fortunate, for most of my previous trips had been made in 
the heat of the day when the landscape can be infinitely 
depressing once the novelty of the scene has worn off. But in 
the evening the setting sun transforms the desert. Strange, 
daring and beautiful colours illuminate the sky and earth. 
The scorched and barren rocks change to gold and indigo, and 
the shadows become soft and sensitive. The one or two tiny 
boats which still cling obstinately to the liner’s side as it 
crawls forward become lost in the shadows. The watchers on 
the decks have increased in number, for it is the best part of 
the day. The scene is again transformed when night has 
fallen, the deep impenetrable night of the eastern desert, and 
navigation proceeds by the ship’s searchlight. The effect is 
extraordinary. The sand banks of the Canal look white and 
dazzling, and we seem to have been transported to the Arctic 
regions. One wonders how the scene would have appeared to 
a caravan in the desert yonder, as it wended its way by the 
light of the stars to some distant land. 

Yet this insignificant strip of water, running like a silver 
thread across the wilderness, has been the object of envy by 
more than one European Power. To Italy it is a vital link in 
her colonial ambitions. The campaign in Abyssinia proved 
that, when she had to pay exorbitant dues on all traffic passing 
through to her field of operations, with the constant threat 
that, in the event of a conflict with Britain, it would be closed 
to her. 

But there is less danger from Italian designs, or the designs 
of any other European nation, than from ill-informed quarters 
within our own ranks. People on the whole know very little 
about the Canal apart from its geography. They have some 
vague idea that aerial warfare has changed the whole outlook 
of sea power. These same critics are not even clear as to the 
ownership of the Canal when they talk of giving it away, or 
letting others share in its interests. 

There is still the widely held opinion, for instance, that 
the Suez Canal is owned by the French, so that French interests 
predominate. These views are quite incorrect. The Canal is 
owned and administered by a joint stock company called the 
Suez Canal Company. The largest shareholder and chief bene- 
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ficiary is Great Britain. This has always been a matter of 
grievance with the Egyptian Nationalists, but they can hardly 
take exception to Britain’s powerful position when that posi- 
tion was only made possible through. the folly of one of 
Egypt’s own leaders. The Khedive Ismail sold these shares 
to Great Britain in 1875, shares which amounted in number 
to nearly half of the Company’s holding. Egypt’s interest in 
the Canal is safeguarded, however, because the Canal itself is 
operated by the Suez Canal Company on a 99 year lease, at 
the expiration of which time it reverts to Egypt. That is to 
say, that since the Company was floated in 1869, the Canal 
becomes the property of the Egyptian Government in 1968. 

In view of this ultimate expiration of lease and the eventual 
change of ownership, the Suez Canal Company has always 
taken a diplomatic view of prevailing Egyptian sentiment, 
which has always been sensitive regarding the Canal. The 
Company has made modifications in the personnel of its staff, 
employing an increasing number of Egyptians, so that the 
Egyptian Government has some jurisdiction over the affairs 
of the Canal. Moreover the Company pays the Egyptian 
Government a specified annual rental in sympathetic recogni- 
tion of what Egypt lost through the decision of Ismail. 

Italy, especially, has always been envious of the pre- 
dominance of Great Britain’s interest. But, unfortunately for 
Italy, Egyptians of every shade of political thought have been 
uncompromising in their attitude regarding the Canal. 
Egyptians on the whole—I speak of pre-war years—have 
been usually well disposed towards Italy and her propaganda. 
Italians have enjoyed unrestricted liberty and opportunity in 
Egypt. In 1938 there were approximately 50,000 Italians in 
the country, and only 15,000 British. There were more 
Italians, in fact, than British and French combined. But 
Italy, despite well laid and costly propaganda, seriously mis- 
understood the Egyptian’s reactions to the Canal. The 
question of this narrow strip of water united every party in the 
country. There was to be no tampering with existing treaties 
and obligations. Neither was the Canal to be used as a 
bargaining power in European politics. The Canal belonged 
to Egypt and would remain Egypt’s. 

Even now, in the present emergency, there is the erroneous 
impression that Great Britain can close the Canal to her 
enemies. Technically the Canal is open equally to the Axis 
Powers as to the United Nations. The advantage lies with us, 
however, because our warships can wait outside the three-mile 
limit at each extremity of the Canal, rendering enemy shipping 
impotent. Those who, during the Abyssinian episode, were 
advocating closing the Suez Canal to Italian shipping, were 
quite uninformed of the real nature of our jurisdiction. 
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The Canal itself is approximately 100 miles in length, and 
passes through the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah. To pass 
through these lakes after the monotonous stretch of Canal, 
which runs almost in a straight line, is a great relief to the 
traveller. It seems a miracle to see these placid stretches of 
water set in such a land. The arid desert extends on either 
side as far as the eye can see. Here is rock and dust and sand 
in all its virginity, seemingly unaltered, and unalterable, since 
the beginning of time. One has the feeling that perhaps here 
was the beginning of the world, or that at least the world 
looked something like this when in the making, before it had 
cooled and Life had manifested. It is primitive in conception, 
without variation in form or substance. Only evening, with 
its kinder light and changing shadows, brings relief to the 
tired and aching eyes of the beholder. Caravans still plod 
their endless ways into the distance. With its modern 
dredgers and modern liners gliding slowly along, the Canal 
produces a strange illusion. In many ways it is a fitting 
gateway to the East. _ 

The Canal is at sea level and there are no locks. The 
journey takes something like twenty hours. The width and 
depth are such that one vessel must tie up to the bank to 
permit another to pass. The administration is carried on from 
Port Said, Ismailia, and Port Tewfik, with some eleven 
stations en route in telephonic communication, 

The railway system is good, running from Cairo to Suez, 
Cairo to Ismailia, with branches to Suez and Port Said. The 
branch from Port Said runs in view of the Canal for some 
distance. It can be seen at once how important is the area for . 
the supply and maintenance of our Forces in Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine, and what an important link it constitutes in 
the whole of the defence system of the Middle East. On many 
sides we hear the criticism that since the majority of our con- 
voys travel via the Cape much of the strategic importance of 
the Canal has gone. | 

The truth is that the Suez Canal is far from losing its 
strategic importance. The Axis knew only too well how 
important it is. The losing of the Canal and the naval and 
supply bases which it ensures would not be decisive in the 
Middle East campaigns, but it would be a serious hindrance 
to us. . 

Despite the development of air transport and the great 
lengths to which this will be carried, we cannot, and shall not 
in the span of most of our lives, do without the sea transports. 
Men and a certain amount of equipment may be easily trans- 
ported by air, but the question of heavy armament and large 
supplies can still only be solved by the ship. And whilst 
we have sea transports we must have warships to guard them, 
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and whilst we have warships we must have bases from which 
they can operate. It is quite conceivable that in the wars to 
come giant troop-carrying planes and giant supply planes with 
an enormous cruising radius will supersede much of the traffic 
now carried on the sea. We have already heard prognostica- 
tions of what nations will be able to do in this way in the 
future. We may even be within measurable distance of 
realising some of these dreams before the present war is over, 
But, as is so often the case in war, no sooner is one measure 
adopted than we are presented with the counter-measure, 
Troop-carrying planes are as easily shot down as ships are 
torpedoed, and ultimately the resultant loss of life might be 
far greater. We are a long way from the time when we shall 
be able to dispense with sea transport. Until that time 
comes we shall have to depend upon sea bases, and these bases 
depend upon our ability to hold the Suez Canal. 


FRANK Cox 


A DEDICATION AT WINCHESTER 
December, 1915 


I SPEAK now to such of you as propose to follow him. Being 
who you are, you realise what your Foundation has taught 
its scholars from the beginning—that as Freedom is indis- 
_ pensable, so is Liberty impossible, to a gentleman. This 1s 
knowledge which will serve you when you go out into a world 
whose every landmark has been violently removed, and every 
distinction save one—an aristocracy of blood—emptied of all 
significance. Thanks to the unwisdom of your forefathers, the 
rescue of a wrecked civilisation has been laid upon you and 
those very little senior to you. Were I addressing men of my 
own age, I should say that this task was a heavy one. But! 
speak to you which can accomplish everything, precisely 
because it accepts no past, obeys no present, and fears no 
future.—Rudyard Kipling, A Book of Words. 
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IX 


CANADA’S FISHERIES 


FISHING ranks among the earliest and most historic industries 
of Canada. Authentic records ascribe to John Cabot, a Vene- 
tian pilot who resided in Bristol, England, the honour of 
having discovered in 1497 the cod banks of Newfoundland, 
when he first sighted the mainland of North America. Fish- 
ing may well be regarded, too, as the first industry to be 
systematically prosecuted by Europeans in what is to-day the 
Canadian domain. It has since yielded a perennial harvest to 
both Europe and America. 

The fishing-grounds of the Dominion are of exceptional 
national value, from the fact that two of the four great sea- 
fishing areas of the world border on Canada. ‘They come 
naturally under three divisions: Atlantic, Inland, and Pacific 
fishing-grounds. 

Upon the organisation of the Dominion Government at 
Confederation in 1867, the administration of the Canadian 
Fisheries was placed under the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries. In more recent years, a Department of Fisheries, 
in charge of its own Minister, was organised. This Depart- 
ment now administers all the tidal fisheries (except those of the 
mainland portion of Quebec, which by agreement are under 
provincial administration), the non-tidal fisheries of Nova 
Scotia and the fisheries of Yukon and the North-West Terri- 
tories. The non-tidal fisheries of New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Ontario, the prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia, and both the tidal and non-tidal fisheries of Quebec, 
except in the case of the Magdalen Islands, are administered 
by the respective provinces, although in some instances, the 
Dominion Department does certain protective work in non- 
tidal waters. The right of fisheries’ regulation for all the pro- 
vinces, however, rests with the Dominion Government. 

The element of conservation, as applicable to the fisheries, 
has had the close attention of the Canadian Government. 
River and lake fisheries assuredly, and probably also sea 
fisheries, if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of 
diminishing returns. The Dominion Government, therefore, 
has had for a main object the prevention of depletion by the 
enforcement of close seasons, the forbidding of obstructions 
and pollutions and regulation of nets, gear, and fishing opera- 
tions generally. In addition, an extensive system of fish 
culture has been organised ; the Government now operating 
13 main hatcheries, six rearing stations, seven retaining ponds, 
and a number of egg-collecting stations, and in this way 
nearly 30,000,000 trout and salmon eggs, fry and older fish, 


distributed in one year to selected waters. On both the 
were 
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Atlantic and the Pacific coasts commercial oyster-farming is 
now successfully carried on. 

By way of direct assistance, a system of broadcasting 
radio reports to fishermen, as to weather probabilities, bait and 
ice supplies, as well as ice conditions on the ocean, was estab- 
lished several years ago, on the Atlantic Coast, where condi- 
tions attending fishing operations frequently make such a 
service desirable. This service was carried on through the 
co-operation of the Department of Fisheries and the Radio 
Division of the Department of Transport. Under war condi- 
tions, it was of course found necessary to modify the service, 
but it has been continued on an altered and limited scale. 

Still another step in direct assistance to the fishermen has 
been taken by.the Government in the form of special instruc- 
tion in improved methods of fish handling, fish curing, etc., 
and is proving of decided advantage. A main feature of this 
instruction is the work of specially qualified men who are sent 
to different communities to aid the fishermen, both by advice 
and suggestions, and by demonstrating particular methods of 
operation. 

The latter half of the rgth century saw the commencement 
of expansion in the commercial industry of Canada. By 1900 
it had reached in value approximately $22,000,000,000, 
mounting upwards until 1918, when $60,000,000,000 was the 
figure. Since then there have been decreases in value, due 
to lower prices, however, rather than smaller catches. The 
figures given represent the total value of fish as marketed, 
whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise prepared state. 

The cod of the Atlantic and the salmon of the Pacific were 
rivals for first place in the earlier years of the fishing industry ; 
since 1895 salmon has definitely taken the lead, with lobster in 
recent years in second place—until the present war reduced 
the overseas market. In 1940 herring, with an exceptionally 
large catch, took second place in order of marketed value, 
and cod was third. 

Complete statistical reports for the year 1941 are not yet 
available, but it is estimated that the principal gain on the 
landed value side was in British Columbia, where the increase 
was due in most part, though not wholly, to conditions in the 
salmon fishery. The catch of Pacific salmon was substantially 
larger than in 1940, and salmon-canning operations resulted 
in the production of the largest pack in the history of the 
Province—something approaching 2,250,000 cases. The other 
outstanding feature of the year on the Pacific Coast was an 
increase of 100 per cent. in the catch of herring, and the pro- 
duction of a great quantity of canned herring. Expansion of 
herring canning has resulted directly from the war. Prior to 
1939 there was only a small output of canned herring in British 
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Columbia, but British food needs have led to an enormous 
expansion of operations. On the Atlantic Coast improved 
conditions in the dried fish trade, as a result of the lessening 
of competition in export markets, through the withdrawal of 
European countries from production, led to a. substantial 
increase in output and a greater financial return. The lobster 
catch was also somewhat greater in this particular year, and 
there was as well a sharp increase in canned-sardine produc- 
tion. Out of the many other sea-foods produced by Canada, 
one should single out for mention halibut, haddock, soles— 
at the same time not forgetting those highly delectable fresh- 
water fish from the lakes and rivers of the Dominion, viz.— 
whitefish and trout. British Columbia salmon and Atlantic 
cod will, however, continue to hold their premier place, and 
when peace is restored will serve in greater measure than ever 
as ambassadors for Canada’s fair Dominion. 
JAMES KERR. 


SIR GEOFFREY KNOX 
A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“In your April number you quote from Sir Geoffrey 
Knox’s recent letter to the Manchester Guardian and 
speak of him as a Canadian. He is not a Canadian, 
though he wrote from Canada. He was in the diplomatic 
service and was Ambassador to Brazil in 1939, and, 
earlier, Chairman of the Saar Commission.” 


We apologise for the mistake which should not have 
occurred. Sir Geoffrey Knox’s career is well known. It has 
given him a first-hand knowledge of Germany and of Europe. 
It is curious to think how little our Foreign Secretaries listened 
to the trained and experienced men who represent us abroad. 
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THE Beauchamps were a numerous family. At one time one 
of them had an inn in St. Martin’s Lane in Cannon Street, 
of which Stow says : “ which lane is . . . replenished with 
fair and large houses for merchants . . .; one of which houses 
was sometime called Beachamp’s inn, as pertaining unto them 
of that family. Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
commonly for his time was lodged there.”” This is confirmed 
by a lease of 1361 of premises “‘ situate near the tenement of 
Robert Beauchamp,” among the witnesses to which is Robert 
Beauchamp himself. 

Sir John Beauchamp is recorded to have had an inn in 
Aldermanbury in 1359, and in the same year died Sir John 
Beauchamp of Holt, who had built himself a house which his 
executors sold to Edward IIT and became the Great Watdrobe. 
Its forecourt still exists, pleasantly planted with trees, in 
Wardrobe Place in Carter Lane. Beauchamp’s grandson, 
another Sir John, held for a time the New Inn, that after- 
wards became Beaumont’s Inn. This appears to have stood 
just east of Paul’s Wharf, or at about No. 25 Upper Thames 
Street. In the quarrels between Richard II and his barons 
Beauchamp took the King’s.side, and was executed by the 
Lords Appellant in 1388. The inn then became the property 
of William de Montagu, second Earl of Salisbury, who held it 
until his death in 1397. Next it passed to his nephew John de 
Montagu, the third earl, and at his attainder in 1400 passed 
to the Crown. Henry IV granted it to Sir Thomas de Erping- 
ham, and coming again to the Crown after his death, was 
granted in 1436 to Sir William Phelip, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded to the ancient barony of Bardolf of Wormegay in 
Norfolk. The grant was at first for life, but later on Phelip 
secured it for his daughter and her husband, John, Viscount 
Beaumond. This John was Lord Great Chamberlain to 
Henry VI and allied to the House of Lancaster both by blood 
and marriage. He fought on their side at the battle of 
Northampton in 1460, where he was killed. At this time the 
Duke of York had not advanced his claim to the throne, and 
William Beaumond, who had succeeded to the barony of 
Bardolf in right of his mother, now inherited the title and 
estates of Viscount Beaumond, including the ‘“‘ Newe Inne” 
in Thames Street, which then came to be known as Beaumond’s 
Inn. 

William Beaumond was the richest and most unfortunate 
man of his time. A lineal descendant of Henry Fitz Aylwin, 
the first Mayor of London, the family tree had gone into the 
female line generation after generation, and the accumulation 
of property was so vast that Beaumond was lord of estates in 
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almost every county of England. Like his father he was 
faithful to the Lancastrian cause, and was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Towton. He escaped, and so avoided the universal 
fate that overtook captives on either side in the War of the 
Roses, but he was attainted in Parliament and his titles and all 
his possessions forfeited. He regained them all for a brief 
period in 1470, when Warwick the King Maker turned out 
Edward IV and restored Henry VI to the throne. He fought 
for his side again at the fatal battle of Barnet in 1471, and 
escaping once more, joined Queen Margaret in the West and 
got besieged with the Earl of Oxford in St. Michael’s Mount. 
Here again he escaped before the place surrendered and 
reached the Continent, where he remained in poverty until 
Henry VII defeated Richard III at Bosworth in 1485. At 
last he was finally rehabilitated, but only to fall into fresh 
misfortune, for his sudden rise to affluence appears to have 
turned his brain, and in 1487 an Act of Parliament was passed 
to place him and his property in the care of the King because 
he “‘ hath aliened, wasted, spoiled and put away great parte 
thereof full indiscreetly, to the disheritaunce of him and his 
heires.”” He was placed in the custody of the Earl of Oxford 
and lived to 70 years of age, dying in 1507 without issue. 
Curiously enough, although regaining most of his property in 
1485 he never recovered ‘‘ le Newe Inne.” In 1462, shortly 
after his attainder, part of his estates had been settled on his 
wife Joan by Edward IV because she was a relation of his own, 
but from this settlement the inn was specially excluded. The 
King had, indeed, conferred it on William, Lord Hastings, 
who was executed by Richard III in 1483. Nevertheless, in 
the first parliament of Henry VII it was secured to his son 
Edward Hastings and his heirs. Edward was father of George, 
who was created Earl of Huntingdon in 1529, and under the 
name of Huntingdon House it was occupied by the same 
family throughout the 16th century. 

There was yet another Beaumond’s Inn in London, in 
Gresham Street, although more usually rendered in documents 
“Beaumondes ”’ of ‘‘ Beamondis”’ Inn. It may well have 
been the ancestral inn of the Lords Bardolf, a title dating from 
the 13th century, for in 1377 William Bardolf, Lord of “ Wer- 
megeye,” apparently then domiciled in the City, brought an 
action in the Mayor’s Court to compel a goldsmith to sur- 
render four “‘ scochons ”’ with hatchments of his arms, which 
were in the goldsmith’s possession. He lost the case because 
the defendant was able to prove that he had bought them 
when exposed openly for sale in Lombard Street. William 
Lord Beaumond lost this piece of property with his other 
ean in 1461, and it was conferred on Francis, Lord 

vell, his nephew and next heir. It was forfeited to Henry 
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VII after the battle of Stoke in 1487, and nothing appears to 
have been done with it until in 1531 Henry VIII granted it to 
William Crane, master of the boys of the King’s Chapel. The 
inn, which stood back from Gresham Street with a courtyard 
in front, occupied the site of the four houses east of Haber- 
dashers’ Hall, and by 1531 the frontage facing the street had 
been divided into three parts, the middle being the great gate, 
and on either side of it a saddler’s shop and a horner’s shop. 
By 1677 the courtyard and its approach had become an alley 
called Woolay’s Court, and for many years past had been part 
of Messrs. Tamplin’s carpet warehouse, until it, with the 
company hall next door, was reduced to a heap of ruins in 
1940. 

, The Francis Lord Lovell mentioned above had his own 
ancestral inn, now or recently marked by Lovell’s Court in 
Paternoster Row. Early in the 14th century it had belonged 
to Robert de Holand, whose grand-daughter married John de 
Lovell, who died in 1408. She died in 1423, and was succeeded 
by her grandson Sir William Lovell, who was again succeeded 
by his grandson Francis Viscount Lovell. This man was 
among the hated ministers of Richard III, and was included 
in the famous couplet that was nailed to the Cross in Chepe: 


The Catte, the Ratte, and Lovell our dogge, 
Reulen all England under an hogge. 


His fate was perhaps the strangest ever to befall a member 
of the English nobility, for after the battle of Stoke he was 
last seen urging his horse across the Trerit, and no more was 
ever seen of him by his contemporaries. It appears he was 
making his way to his country seat of Minster Lovell in 
Oxfordshire, where safety awaited him in a secret hiding place. 
But this proved easier to enter than to leave, and in 1708, 
more than two centuries later, when workmen were building 
a new chimney, there in an underground vault they found his 
skeleton seated at a table, with book, paper and pen, starved 
to death in his safe retreat. 

In 1513 Henry VIII granted Lovell’s Inn to William 
Compton, ancestor of the Marquisses of Northampton, and 
in Elizabeth’s reign it had a court and a garden, with a footway 
to Paternoster Row. It was pulled down sometime before 
1598. 

_ ae to the New Inn in Upper Thames Street, and 
probably they stood north and south, was another inn, called 
by Walsingham, the monk of St. Albans, the ‘‘ Eldynne,” 
or the Old Inn, and this appears to have been the early home 
of the Earls of Salisbury before they obtained the New Inn 
as well. William de Montagu, whose will was proved in 1320, 

left to his wife Elizabeth his houses in the parish of St. Benedict 
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at Woodwharf near Paul’s Wharf. There is a record in 1341 
concerning another Earl of Salisbury, evidently living in the 
same house. A man called at the house of Andrew Aubrey, 
the Mayor, with a letter purporting to be written by the Earl 
requesting the loan of {40. The man stated that he belonged 
to the household of the Earl, but the Mayor, never having 
seen him before and noticing that the seal was clumsily 
attached to the letter, became suspicious, and ordered his 
factor to bring the money but to be dilatory in counting it, 
and to keep the man waiting while he made enquiries. The 
forger, for such he was, took fright and crept quietly away, 
and the Mayor ordered his doorkeeper to pursue him. He was 
found at length near St. Paul’s dressed in a different suit of 
clothes, and was brought back and handed over to the Earl 
tobe dealt with. The inn of the Earl of Salisbury-is mentioned 
again in 1359, 1365 and 1380, but in 1405 it is described as late 
belonging to Edward Duke of York. - He probably acquired 
it when John de Montagu, Earl of Salisbury, was beheaded 
at Cirencester in 1399 following the attempt to seize and kill 
Henry IV at Windsor. In 1408 part of it, described as a great 
house, was bought by the Abbot of St. Albans, when it is said 
to be late of William Earl of Salisbury, then deceased, and 
the Duke of York, when he was killed at the battle of Agin- 
court in 1415, held “le Old Inne” by Paul’s Wharf, with a 
garden and tenement called ‘‘le Brewhous.’”’ Some years 
later the inn was acquired by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
after which no more is heard of it. 

Farther east along Upper Thames Street lived in 1348 
another member of the Salisbury family, Sir Edward de 
Montacute, who in that year is recorded to have occupied, 
with his wife Alice, a house on the east corner of Desebourne 
Lane, which ran down from Thames Street to the river front. 
It was a period when these little lanes often changed their 
names, and we have no information of the new name of 
Desebourne Lane after the middle of the 14th century. But 
perhaps we can trace it by its occupants, for Alice de Montacute 
was the daughter of Thomas Brotherton, Earl of Norfolk and 
Earl Marshal, and fifth son of Edward I. Brotherton died in 
1338, and his London house, Brokenwharf, a name still 
commemorated on its ancient site, passed to his daughter 
Alice and her husband Sir Edward de Montacute. At that 
time Brokenwharf was described as a ruined house with a 
vacant plot of land of no annual value and g shops and 8 solars. 
These latter would, of course, occupy the Thames Street 
frontage, east and west of the entrance to Brokenwharf, which 
makes it fairly certain that Montacute’s house was on the east 
eee of the present George Yard at number 36 Upper Thames 

treet. 
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The history of Brokenwharf, with its aristocratic owners, 
goes back much further than that. It acquired the name by 
which it has been known ever since in the 13th century. At 
an inquisition held in 1259 it was stated that the wharf had 
formerly been common to the abbots of Chertsey and Hamme, 
who 40 years before had disputed as to its maintenance, in 
consequence of which it had gone to rack and ruin and was no 
longer usable as a wharf. Henry III, therefore, claiming that 
it had no visible owner, gave it to Hugh le Bigod, his justiciar, 
In 1273 we come across the family who were probably the 
original owners, who from generation to generation had 

anted quitrents to monasteries, for the Abbot of St. Albans 
and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, besides the two above 
mentioned, had an interest in it, until they had left themselves 
no more from it than 40s. a year. In that year Philip Balun, 
a citizen of London, granted the annual 40s. to the King, 
asserting that his ancestors had been wont to receive it. 

From Hugh le Bigod Brokenwharf descended to his son 
Roger, Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of England, and he dying 
childless, Edward II in 1318 gave it to his half-brother Thomas 
of Brotherton, together with the title and the marshalship. 
Kings in those days always displayed a tendency to attach 
the same title to the same property, and no more is heard of 
Brokenwharf until late in the 14th century or early in the 
15th, when it came to the Mowbray family, again with the 
title, now enlarged to Dukes of Norfolk, and the marshalship. 
An indication that they actually lived there appears in 1428, 
when the name of John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, is included 
in a list of parishioners of St. Mary Somerset who met to elect 
a new chantry priest. From the Mowbrays Brokenwharf 
descended to the Howards, who, except for a brief interval 
between 1485 and 1489, held it until the 16th century. Next 
is the will of John Cooke, a mercer, in 1542, by which he leaves 
his capital messuage called the Duke of Norfolk’s place at 
Broken Wharf, to the Commonalty of London, mentioning 
that it had formerly belonged to Sir Richard Gresham, who 
had bought it from Thomas Duke of Norfolk. 

Some of these noble owners had apparently rebuilt the 
mansion, for Stow describes it as being in his time a large old 
building of stone, with arched gates. Later records show us 
the most persistent of the old quitrent owners, for the Corpora- 
tion were paying St. Bartholomew’s Hospital £4 a year out 
of it until 1912. 

In the middle ages transport by water for those whose 
position entailed frequent visits to the Court at Westminster, 
thus avoiding the deep mud and other obstructions of the 
streets, combined with such safety as residence within the 
walls afforded, made an inn in Thames Street with a wharf or 
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stairs to the river the ideal home for a lord. This applied 
only to that part of the street above bridge, for those proceed- 
ing up river from the other side usually found it safer to 
disembark at Billingsgate and take boat afresh at the Old 
Swan. So, while we find large numbers of such inns in Upper 
Thames Street, Lower Thames Street was left. strictly to 
commercial wharves. Of these inns the farthest west appears 
to have been Barklies Inn, which Stow describes as an ancient 
building of stone and timber, built by the lords Barkley. In 
his time it was in ruins and let out in several tenements, yet 
the arms of Barkley could still be seen over the arched gate. 
Sir Thomas Berkeley owned it in 1353, and from him it 
descended to his son Maurice and his grandson Thomas, who 
died in 1417. Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of the last 
Thomas, married Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
held the inn at his death in 1439. Their daughter Eleanor 
married Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and so the name 
was changed to Somerset Inn. She died in 1467. Somerset 
was her second husband, and by her first, Thomas, Lord Roos 
of Hamlake, she was ancestress of Edward Manners, Earl of 
Rutland, who at his death in 1587 left the inn to his daughter 
Elizabeth on certain arbitrary conditions. If she married 
any person other than a baron or the heir apparent of a baron, 
or at least a gentleman having inherited land of £1,000 a year, 
she should forfeit her interest, and the inn was to go to his 
nephews. The place was remembered until modern times by 
Rutland Court, running from Thames Street to Church Hill. 
This was removed for the formation of Queen Victoria Street, 
but there is still Rutland Wharf at number 4 Upper Thames 
Street to show where part of it stood. 

Farther east, between Baynard’s Castle and Paul’s Wharf, 
or opposite St. Benet’s, now the Welsh Church, were two inns 
lying north and south, Scrope’s Inn towards the river and 
Burley House towards Thames Street. Burley House had 
been the London inn of the Abbots of Fécamp in France, and, 
as the property of an alien priory, was taken into the King’s 
hands during the French wars of Edward III’s reign. Richard 
II, in 1379, gave it to one of his favourites, Simon de Burley, 
who was executed by the Lords Appellant in 1388. Scrope’s 
Inn was purchased about 1380 by Henry le Scrope, first Lord 
Scrope of Masham and grandfather of the Henry le Scrope 
who plotted against Henry V when he was about to sail to 
France in 1415, and was executed at Southampton. It then 
went to the family of Fitz Hugh. Joan, daughter of the first 
Lord Scrope, had married Henry Fitz Hugh, who held the inn 
in 1425, and in 1453 it was owned by their son Sir William 
Fitz Hugh. The inn was sumptuously furnished in Scrope’s 
time, for the inventory of his belongings in 1415 shows him 
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with images of the Virgin, Peter and Paul, a yard high, a huge 
quantity of vestments, many books, and plate worth 
£438 16s. gd. 

It has not been possible to place exactly Arundel Inn, 
owned in 4421 by Sir John Arundel of Arundel, in the parish 
of St. Mary Somerset. His son, John Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, was killed at the battle of Gerberoi, near Beauvais, in 
France in 1435, and was succeeded by his son Humphrey, who 
died two years later. He was then said to own a hospice 
called ‘‘le Cornerhalle”’ in Vintry Ward, and his mother an 
hospice in the same ward in the parish of Holy Trinity the 
Less, but these may have been parts of the same place. 
Perhaps some clue to its whereabouts may be contained in a 
inquisition of the year 1559, in which is mentioned a messuage 
and tenement with cellars, solars, shops and curtilages, called 
the Corner House at Brokenwharf in the parish of St. Mary 
Somerset. 

Stow tells us that on the corner of Elbow Lane, now known 
as Little College Street, stood in ancient times a great stone 
house which he calls the Old Hall, and identifies it as the inn 
of William de Pont de l’Arch, one of the Norman knights who 
rebuilt the church of St. Mary Overy, or St. Saviour’s in 
Southwark, in 1106, and refounded it for canons regular. In 
later times, when it had disappeared and been replaced by 
timber houses it belonged to Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord Mayor, 
1568-9. He died in 1570 and left it to the Merchant Taylors, 
who let it to the Fruiterer’s Company for use as their hall. 
Here they stayed until 1587 and then moved to Worcester 
House, which stood between Anchor Alley and Worcester 
Place and occupied the site of the present Number 68 Upper 
Thames Street. It had been the inn of the Earls of Worcester, 
but for how long seems unknown, except that an Earl of 
Worcester sold it in 1551 to John Parrys, in whose family it 
remained until at least 1603. 

Farther along Thames Street, on the east side of Dowgate 
Hill, where is now the side wall of Cannon Street Station, was 
a great inn called the ‘‘ Herber,”’ or more usually the ‘‘ Erber.” 
The origin of the name has frequently been discussed, but 
probably it refers to the harbour of Dowgate Dock. What 
appears to be its early history, although it is not mentioned 
by name, starts in the 13th century, when Henry III gave to 
Henry, son of his brother Richard, “‘ a certain house formerly 
belonging to Thomas de Peulesdone, in the parish of St. Mary 
de Bothawe.” It afterwards came to Henry’s brother 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, who granted it to Sir Thomas de 
Clare. He granted it to Stephen of Cornhill, who in tum 
granted it to John de Ponte. These appear to have been only 
leases, and when the title of Cornwall became extinct it 
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reverted to the Crown. Authentic history begins in 1340, 
when Edward III granted it to Geoffrey le Scrope, who had 
been king’s advocate at the famous Iter at the Tower in 1321 


nn, and was then Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. Then come 
ish various leases, in which it is described as a house with shops, 
of solars, cellars, gardens and rents, until it came to William 
,» In Latimer, Lord of Danby, who in the collection of the poll tax 
rho of 1379 was assessed among the citizens as a banneret. He 
ice died in 1381, his daughter having married John Neville of 
an Raby, who held it in 1384. It still belonged to the Scropes, 
the however, and when Geoffrey le Scrope’s grandnephew William, 
ce. Earl of Wiltshire, was attainted in 1399 it again reverted to 


na the Crown, and Henry IV then gave it to John Neville’s son, 
age Ralph, Earl of Westmorland, who held it at his death in 1424. 
led — He left it to his son Richard, who, by marrying Alice, only 
ary child of Thomas de Montagu, became Earl of Salisbury in 
her right and made the “Erber” his London residence. 


wn He was lodged there at the time of the reconciliation of the 
one Houses of Lancaster and York in 1458. He died in 1460 and 
inn it came to his son Warwick the King Maker, and when he was 
vho killed at the battle of Barnet it descended to his son-in-law 
; in the Duke of Clarence. By Clarence’s death and attainder in 

In 1478 it came once more to the Crown, and in 1486 was granted 


by to John de Vere, Earl of Oxford, after whose death in 1513, 
yor, Henry VIII restored it to Margaret Pole, Clarence’s daughter 


ors, and Countess of Salisbury in her own right. Here she lived 
all. until her death in 1541. Even a grey-headed old woman was 
ster not exempt from Henry’s vengeance, and because her son, 
ster Cardinal Pole, was beyond his clutches, he had her privately 
per executed in the Tower, without trial and without knowing why 
ter, she suffered. The brave old lady refused to bend her neck 
l of and bade the executioner get her head as he could. 
y it ‘‘The Erber ”’ was then given to Philip Hoby, gentleman 
usher to Henry VIII. Stow refers to it as “‘ the great old 
rate house ”’ and says it was rebuilt by Sir Thomas Pullison, Mayor 
was in 1584, and afterwards Sir Francis Drake lived in it. 
er.” Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, who at one time owned the 
but “Erber,” also had a house called Ringed Hall, standing next 
hat west of Ormond Place. The two houses between them 


med occupied the entire space between Garlick Hill and College 
e to Hill. The history of the place is short, for in 1282 Edmund 
erly gave it to Bewley Abbey, near Oxford, and it appears to have 
lary been used by the abbots of that monastery as their London 
ther inn until the Reformation. 


C. PENDRILL. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


AN ITALIAN BOOKSHELF 


Nor long ago I was asked to write an article about the evil effects of 
Fascism on Italian literature. This article would undoubtedly have 
found its way to Italy, and particularly to the part of Italy which has now 
been handed back to the Italian administration, and which happens to 
be the region where Benedetto Croce’s books have all been published. 
It seemed to me that such an article should be written, if by anybody, 
by that great critic himself, but certainly not by an Englishman, whose 
intrusion on to such ground would have been an impertinence, however 


well informed on the subject he might happen to be. So I refused, and. 


I hope that no other Englishman took on the job. Certain things, of 
course, might have been said, but to say anything conclusive would have 
been very difficult. All totalitarian régimes discourage that independence 
of thought which is the life-blood of good literature: on the other 
hand, the Italian mind is not at all easily coerced, and one could point 
to a number of quite good books which appeared between the date of the 
march on Rome and the outbreak of the present war—books which in 
no sense seemed to be affected by political preoccupations or the air of 
dictatorship. The most remarkable thing, perhaps, was that Fascism 
inspired no literature of its own commensurate with Mussolini’s bom- 
bastic ideas and that, while the memory of Rome’s former greatness and 
the aspiration for national unity had often inspired the noblest poetry in 
Italy’s adversity, Fascism deadened instead of quickening the fire of Italian 
poetry. Benjamin Crémieux, in his admirable little book on contem- 
porary Italian literature published in 1928, pointed out that Italian litera- 
ture was of two kinds—the very highest kind inspired by a lofty idealism 
and directed towards inflaming the hearts of contemporaries with nobler 
ambitions in the interest of Italy as a whole and, indeed, as an ideal, and 
a secondary, far more numerous kind which reflected actual life and all 
the differences of custom, thought and speech which distinguish the 
various cities and provinces of the peninsula. Fascism never succeeded 
in transcending these differences except in the purely political and 
economic spheres, and even there imperfectly. In the literary field it 
could foster strife and rivalry, but could not engender the spirit in which 
Petrarch, for instance, began his great ode 

Italia mia, benché ’! parlar sia indarno 

Alle pieghe mortali 

Che nel bel corpo tuo si spesse veggio. . . . * 
or Leopardi, still youthfully imitating his master, his lament 

O patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 

E le colonne e i simulacri e l’erme 

Torri degli avi nostri, 

Ma la gloria non vedo. . . . f 


* “My Italy, although speech is vain before the mortal wounds that 
I see over thy fair body.” 
+ ‘‘My fatherland, I see the walls, the arches, the columns, the statues 
and the bare towers of our ancestors, but the glory I do not see.” 


that 
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I wonder how many times these poems, and other later poems of the 
age of the Risorgimento, have not been brought to mind by living 
Italians with smouldering indignation. Yet, although anger at the 
thought of the Germans and German arms and what Petrarch called the 
“ Bavarian deceit ” dominating Italy has through the ages been a classic 
theme of the highest poetry, we must remember that the present situation, 
with British and American troops, not to speak of Indian, fighting on 
Italian soil, might not have commended itself particularly to Dante, 
Petrarch, Leopardi or Carducci. 

However, this invitation prompted me once more to run my eye 
over my Italian bookshelf, now very meagrely furnished owing to 
restrictions of space: but, instead of reading the books, I found myself 
looking at the handwriting on certain flyleaves and wondering what 
was happening to those writers, some of whom were personal friends of 
mine, and none of whom lived in the territory already freed from German 
oppression. I pick up a large book called Le Lettere Italiane del Nostro 
Secolo, which was an extremely full and interesting survey of modern 
Italian literature, outspoken, critical, discursive and typical of its author, 
Camillo Pellizzi. I see his slightly sardonic look, which quite belied his 
character, and remember games of tennis with him outside his flat at 
Putney; for he was Professor of Italian at King’s College, London, 
when the war broke out, and had lived for some time in this country. 
He and his wife and little daughter were in Italy on their summer holiday 
when events occurred which prevented their return. I wonder what he 
is doing, for Pellizzi was an early member of the Fascist Party, and he 
had, as such, the right to address Mussolini as “tu.”” He took the side of 
Italy in her pre-war disputes with England, but what he most regretted, 
as he told me once, was that these disagreements, by hardening attitudes 
all round, prevented progressive developments in Italy in the direction 
that he desired. He was a philospher and a critic, and his enlightened 
views were not, I should say, popular with the more downright Fascists 
of the Farinacci and Gayda type. I am glad that Pellizzi was not caught 
in England, for he would have been very unhappy, but I doubt if he has 
been happy in Italy either. I was told that, at one time, he did some 
broadcasting in the Italian European Service, and must presume that 
he said no good words about us : but he did not do it for long, probably 
because he said something that was not approved. That would be just 
what I should have expected. I have a photograph of Pellizzi, G. B. 
Angioletti and myself standing in front of Hampton Court Palace, 
where I once took them for a Sunday drive. It seems an age ago. 
Angioletti was a Lombard, whose melancholy charm was irresistible, 
and he was an author of great talent but one who never found the right 
medium for the full development of it. When I first knew him, he was 
running a small bookshop in Milan in partnership with a voluble friend 
who was a bibliophile and very good company. I do not know if the 
venture prospered or not, but Angioletti then became the editor of 
La Fiera Letteraria, a really excellent literary weekly until Fascist influence 
edged in. He published several books of collected essays and short 
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stories, but they were too intellectual for the taste of the majority, and 
of recent years he was obliged to earn his living by being the director of 
the Italian Institute, first, I think, in Czechoslovakia, and then in Paris, 
I do not believe that he enjoyed such work or living in semi-exile. But 
such was his lot, and I should like to know,what kind of an existence 
he is now leading. 

The memory of Angioletti’s grave face, which could light up with 
so delightful a smile, recalls to me one notable day when, with me, he 
spent a whole day driving round the northern shores of Lake Como in 
Carlo Linati’s car. It was a hazardous venture, for Linati had not long 
learned to drive and therefore had not yet dared to apply for a driving 
licence, while I had no licence to drive in Italy. Nevertheless, we started 
out in the little Fiat from Varenna and braved the local police. I trusted 
to luck and to the fact that Linati was a native of those shores, of which 
he knew every stone and which he has perfectly described in two books, 
Sulle Orme di Renzo and Le Tre Pievi, which are very much better than 
his novels of modern life. “A Mr. Orlo Williams con affettuosa stima e 
riconoscenza,” so runs the inscription written in 1925 in my copy of 
Le Tre Pievi. It was to the Tre Pievi—the three little townships of 
Dongo, Gravedona and Sorico on the north-eastern shore of the lake— 
that we drove that day, with no worse mishaps than a bad puncture and 
several stoppings of the engine as Linati braked furiously to avoid 
running over goats. It remains one of the sunniest days in my memory, 
associated ever with the gleam of eager enthusiasm in Linati’s aquiline 
face as he drove his beloved car seriously for the first time and the 
impassive countenance of Angioletti, which betrayed the ex-artilleryman, 
as he was bumped on a quite flat tyre over none too even roads. Linati 
was a man of letters and nothing else, rather to the disappointment of 
his old father, who had wished to make him a lawyer : but he was a good 
man of letters and a remarkably good critic of modern English literature 
which he read assiduously and which he also translated, though he 
could not speak our language. He took me up to Bergamo once, and we 
spent the afternoon and evening with Signor Franco Leoni—once 
well known in the world of English music as a composer of songs— 
and his English wife. The Leonis were enchanted to talk English to a 
stranger again, but we had to desist because Linati, who had published 
translations of Synge, Yeats, James Joyce and De Quincey, could not 
understand what we were saying. Well, what has happened to Linati, 
native of a province which has known only too well the horrors of being 
overrun by German soldiery? His father was an ex-Garibaldian, an 
architect, whose pride was that, having designed the local memorial at 
Rebbio to those who fell at San Fermo fighting against Austria in 1859, 
he had been asked, in his old age, to design an addition to it in memory 
of those who died in battle against the same enemy in 1917 and 1918. 
This fine and handsome old gentleman, on the day that he was my host, 
rose at the end of lunch and made me a speech, with tears in his eyes 
and a trembling voice, as he expressed the honour he felt it to entertain 
at his table one of the nation who had harboured Mazzini. Happily he 
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has not lived to see the disgrace of the present, but I cannot think of my 
friend Carlo Linati, who sent an inquiry to me through the Red Cross 
at the beginning of this war, without a feeling of the deepest sympathy. 
He must be paying bitterly for the disasters caused by Mussolini. 

Now, here is another book in a handsome edition illustrated by 
that most accomplished draughtsman, M. Vellani-Marchi, whose carica- 
ture of myself done on the back of the bill of fare of a certain small 
eating house in Milan gives me considerable pleasure. It is Le Scarpe 
al Sole, by Paolo Monelli, which I translated under the title of Toes Up, 
which is exactly what the title means. Monelli served with the Alpini 
in the Carso during the last war, was taken prisoner and confined in an 
Austrian fortress ; his book describes both the fighting and the captivity 
with the vivacity natural to himself, and with the sardonic humour for 
which he found even more scope in other books, such as Io e i Tedeschi, 
which was an account of a sojourn in Berlin, and another book describing 
a gastronomical tour of Italy. Nobody who had been shown by Monelli 
over the castle of San Leo, that stands on a peak in the Marches, and 
attempted to follow his chamois-like darts, could doubt of his vivacity. 
To judge by Le Scarpe al Sole he must have been a good soldier, for he 
has the soldier’s judgment of events and the officer’s love for his men : 
the first part of that book gives a remarkable picture of battle and service in 
the mountains. Monelli was a descriptive journalist, so that what he wrote 
depended on the assignments given him by his paper: and though he 
once paid a short visit to London, I lost sight of him after the Abyssinian 
complications began. At all events, he was a convinced and fiery Fascist, 
with whom I should have been bound to lose touch in the end. 

Next comes one of Enrico Somaré’s elaborate books on art, the 
monograph on Masaccio. He was the medium of my first contacts 
with the literary world of Milan, soon after the last war, when he started 
a serious monthly review called L’Esame, to which he asked me to 
contribute. I eventually met him, or he met me, at the station of Milan, 
each carrying a copy of the review, which had an orange cover, as a 
mark for recognition. That was before the march on Rome, when 
Milan was still the chief artistic and literary centre of Italy, so that I 
met at his flat many men who afterwards made their names. But none 
wete more extraordinary than Somaré himself, who had qualities of 
genius as an art critic, in which guise he displayed a most polemical 
spirit, and as a man more resembled my idea of a Russian than an Italian. 
He was incalculable in his actions, he had no idea of time, alternated 
quickly between a sullen melancholy and a most cheerful humour, and 
spent money like water when he had it, being perfectly content when he 
had none. When I remember the picture drawn in Bacchelli’s novel 
I] Diavolo al Pontelungo of Bakunin’s trip to Berne, where he spent all the 
money given to him for the “‘ cause ” on buying a dozen very expensive 
shirts, I recall an absolutely unexpected appearance of Somaré in my 
little house on Campden Hill and his exulting account of how—speaking 
practically no English—he had bought some marvellous shirts in Bond 
Street and of how much: he enjoyed eggs and bacon. He was the kind 
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of man whose life was bound to resemble a switchback, but he had the 
priceless capacity of absolute concentration on any task which he set 
himself, no matter what his material conditions happened to be. He 
alone, I should guess, of my Italian friends could support life in Milan 
just now with equanimity if he happened to be fighting the battle of 
some artistic cause. I can almost see the deprecating smile with which 
he might, over a cup of coffee, refer to the falling of bombs on the railway 
yards. 

I have already mentioned the name that I have kept till the last, 
that of Riccardo Bacchelli, of whose work I have spoken in former 
years in these columns. Here are his books in the shelf: Lo Sa i] Tonno, 
with its ironic humour, I/ Diavolo al Ponte Lungo, his first large-scale 
novel which I translated, La Citta degli Amanti, Mal d’ Africa, and two 
volumes of I/ Mulino del Po, besides the selections from Ippolito Nievo, 
and Magalotti, and the admirably edited collection of all Leopardi’s works 
on India paper of which he was joint editor. The first volume of his 
great historical novel I/ Mulino de/ Pio came out in 1938, and the second 
in 1939: I do not know when the third came out, for the war broke out 
instead and severed the communications between two friends of different 
nations who, at one time, met about once a year, and exchanged letters 
twice or thrice a year, but who had for one another a very deep regard. 
His last letter to me was of thanks for what he called the “ bellissimo e 
cordialissimo e affettuosissimo articulo ” which I had written about the 
first volume of the Mulino ; but the one which preceded it in September 
of that year, answering a letter from me about the book, is the one I 
value most ; for in it Bacchelli, who was not at all a demonstrative or 
effusive person, put a depth of personal feeling in reference to our friend- 
ship which touches me whenever I read it. “‘ Il fatto é, caro amico,” he 
wrote, after referring with unusual emotion to some words of mine which 
had traced an affinity between his own character and the characters of 
his typical heroes, “‘ che la nostra amicizia fa come il suo italiano e come 
il vino buono: migliora e si affina col tempo, e anche se l’avversita dei 
tempi ci impedisce di rinnovare i nostri incontri d’una volta.” (“ The 
fact is, dear friend, that our friendship behaves like your Italian and 
like good wine: it improves and gets finer with time, even though the 
adversity of our day prevents us from renewing our old-time meetings.”) 
That was more than five years ago. And it is an ironic fact that in 1931, 
one September afternoon, I watched from his window in the Via San 
Marco, in Milan, a sham aerial bombardment of the city carried out by 
Italian aeroplanes during army manceuvres. Neither of us would have 
guessed that the first bombs to be dropped in earnest on Milan would be 
from British machines. That is the way things go, and there is none of 
my Italian friends about whose reactions to the present situation I have 
more often thought than about Riccardo Bacchelli’s. That his philosophy 
would be equal to the stresses I have do doubt at all, for, as anybody 
would realise who had read the reflective passages on the history of the 
Italian people in the Mulino, he was a profound thinker and a somewhat 
aloof spirit who regarded the life around him from the point of view 
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of a deeply interested spectator, or rather field-worker, observing his 
fellow creatures and their vagaries with a scientific eye. He was a 
patriot in the great line of Italian patriots, which allowed him a good 
deal of scepticism about particular political events and personalities. 
Also, though a scholar, a poet and a novelist, he was more a man of the 
world than most Italian writers I have known, so that conversation with 
him was easy and unconstrained: and I cannot see his name on a title- 
page without recalling hours spent with him in Milan, on a bathing 
beach at Porto Fino, at Pallanza and on the terrace at Nyon, where we 
had our last personal contact, and hearing the particular intonation and 
the French-sounding “‘ r”’ s with which he spoke Italian. It is sad when 
the sorrows of the world break off such intercourse which, in its own 
way, furthers international understanding better than Leagues of Nations. 
Therefore, it is a rather melancholy business looking through my Italian 
bookshelf ; and not even the ridiculous nonsense of Achille Campanile’s 
Ma che Cosa é questo Amore can raise a gloom-dispelling laugh. 


Orto WILLIAMs. 


JAPAN AND THE PACIFIC WAR 


GovERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION. By Hugh Byas. (Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) THey Cari ir Paciric. By Clark Lee. (John Long. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Byas, who was Tokyo Correspondent of both The Times and The 
New York Times, lived in Japan for 23 years and knows its personalities 
and its currents of political and social action as few Westerners do. 
About two-thirds of his book gives a detailed account, based to a large 
extent on court reports, of the murders in 1932 of the then Finance 
Minister Inouye, the Prime Minister Inukai, and Baron Dan, the 
executive head of the great Mitsui interests; the murder in 1935 of 
Major-General Nagata, then Chief of Bureau of Military Affairs and 
regarded as an opponent of the “ Young Officers” group; and the 
murders of yet other Japanese leaders in the Army mutiny of February, 
1936. Besides narrating the complicated network of events which ended 
in these affairs, Mr. Byas explains the background of chauvinistic ideas 
and machinations of the “ patriotic” societies behind them. This 
material is important for an understanding of a dark side of Japanese life 
which foreigners before the war tended either to ignore or else regarded 
as a kind of Chu Chin Chow mystery, Oriental, inscrutable, romantic— 
and fundamentally negligible. Mr. Byas’s account, the fullest that has 
been published in English, shows how important were these societies— 
and, still more, the ultra-patriotic ideas that inspired them ; and he makes 
plain the real, though necessarily concealed, influence which they exerted 
on the general course of Japanese policy. In another valuable section 
Mr. Byas discusses the Emperor of Japan as man, god, high priest, 
symbol and emperor; and he concludes by examining some possible 
ptinciples of the future peace. In one illuminating passage Mr. Byas 
gives a clue to an important element in Japanese psychology. The 
Japanese, he writes, 
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“* fear the free’air of science and untrammelled thought which would 
transform their stunted native culture. They insist on the unique- 
ness of their civilisation because if they measure themselves by world 
standards the result is humiliating to the inordinate national pride 
they have cultivated. They make themselves believe that their 
Imperial family is divine and has been preserved to an unparalleled 
age because they know that the truth about its origin and history 
would destroy their pretensions to have something no other nation 
possesses. They want a sphere abounding in everything they desire, 
one which they think they can hold against all comers and in which 
they can shut themselves up with their fabulous cosmogony and 
their psychopathic pride.” 
Many students of Japan would not agree that the Japanese sense of 
inferiority which Mr. Byas speaks of accounts for the whole of their 
extraordinarily difficult psychology. Nor is the last sentence of the 
passage quoted wholly correct, for the Japanese are also driven on bya 
belief that their unique and divine emperor and their own alleged descent 
from the gods gives them a mission to conquer and rule the whole of 
the world. But though what Mr. Byas says must be qualified, there is 
some truth in the passage quoted. 
Mr. Byas also discusses the question of Japanese “‘ war guilt.” He 
writes : 
‘In the matter of moral responsibility it is impossible to draw 
a practical distinction between the Japanese people and their rulers, 
Every diplomat, every correspondent, knew individual Japanese 
who disliked the whole policy leading up to war with America, 
but every recognised voice of public opinion supported it. Both 
Houses, the great and small newspapers, the political parties, the 
labour unions, the captains of industry, the educators, and the vast 
army of Grub Street all danced as the army piped. Those amiable 
and enlightened Japanese whose views I have depicted dutifully 
kept step with the majority. The political contortions that went on 
as one relatively moderate Cabinet after another fell showed that 
qualms were felt in high quarters, but not one word of warning 
or dissent was uttered.” 
Here again some qualification is necessary. The “amiable and enligh- 
tened Japanese” to whom Mr. Byas refers were, of course, impotent, 
as are their kind all over the world in periods of violence and storm. 
Nor does it reflect well on the judgment of Western diplomats and 
correspondents in Japan before the war that such people were often 
believed by Westerners to have an influence on Japanese policy that they 
never possessed. Again, a distinction must be drawn between the real 
controllers of Japan’s destiny—from the Meiji Restoration in 1867 to 
Pearl Harbour, a small, self-appointed and extremely powerful group— 
and the masses of the populace. Primary responsibility for making wat 
rests unshakably on this group—who include the leaders of both the 
Army and the Navy. But the Japanese masses are also warlike ; while 
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criticised policies which they thought wrong were almost always concerned | 


with their own careers (financial as well as political) or else suffered from 
the lack of moral courage, which in matters other than fighting isa striking 
characteristic of the Japanese—as of the Germans. 

The book has still to be written which rea]ly shows how Japan came 
to make war on the West and analyses what elements (if any) in the 
Japanese character offer some possibility of peaceful living and co-opera- 
tion with other peoples. Mr. Byas knows an immense amount about 
contemporary Japan; but he does not explain Japan to us. His failure 
to see the political and social wood for the trees is all too characteristic 
of other books about Japan. 

Mr. Clark Lee, correspondent of the American Associate Press News 
Agency, is a courageous and obviously likeable man who has seen much 
of the war from the Philippines campaign—where he went through the 
early stages and part of the fighting on Corregidor—to the first months 
of the American offensive in the Solomons in the second half of 1942. 
Those who go through his narrative will be rewarded by not uninterest- 
ing details of the incidents and events he witnessed or heard about. 


THE AGONY OF GREECE 


STARVATION IN GREECE. Edited by S. L. Hourmouzios. (Harrison & 
Sons Ltd., 44-47 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 1s.) The text and 
photographs in this small pamphlet give a clear view of the abundant 
sufferings which famine has brought to Greece since that heroic and 
tragic land fell under rule of Germany and her satellites. Starvation has 
walked with her people until those were indeed fortunate to whom death 
brought merciful release. Conditions were at their worst two winters 
ago, when the editor of the Turkish newspaper Vatan, who accompanied 
the first food relief ship sent to Greece, wrote: ‘‘ What I saw in Greece 
exceeds a hundredfold anything that has been written about her plight. 
It seemed to me as if I had entered hell. When the ship’s crew went 
ashore, they were surrounded by hundreds of people crying, ‘ Give us at 
least a crumb of bread, we are dying of hunger.’ Walking through 
Athens we were overcome with horror. The people looked like skele- 
tons.” Since this time the position has improved a little. In the case of 
Greece the British Government rightly allowed a certain relaxation in the 
blockade ; and since mid-1942 15,000 tons of wheat a month have reached 
Greece as a gift from the Canadian Government, while small quantities 
of dried vegetables and evaporated milk are also sent by the United States. 
But these shipments, though for tens of thousands they make the difference 
between life and death, are nothing like enough. Germany. allowed 
Bulgaria to tear from Greece some of her most fertile lands ; and this 
and other causes have reduced Greek production of wheat by three- 
quarters of the pre-war total and her output of currants by two-thirds. 
Even the generous Canadian shipments represent less than two-fifths 
of her pre-war cereal imports. In these circumstances the sufferings of the 
people of Greece constitute a tale that can hardly be told, much less 
redressed. As the pictures in this pamphlet show, the worst sufferers 
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have been the children. That they can still be brought back from pitiful. 
wasted skeletons to normal health may be seen in photographs of a few 
fortunate ones whom special relief arrangements have been able to help, 
But there is still much to do; and those in England who remember what 
Greece did at a time when the Allied cause still trembled in the balance, 
will feel that a special duty rests upon the larger Allies—and, after final 
defeat, on the Axis countries as well—to do what can be done to restore 
this great people whom war has most sorely afflicted. 


A LUCKY WOMAN 


NicHt THouGHts oF A Counrry LANpLapy. By Edith Olivier, 
(Batsford, 12s. 6d.) This is a record of the history of a small country 
house in the war. Its owner sets out to tell the story of the daily happen- 
ings of a life which was suddenly interrupted—as all lives were in 1939— 
but which suffered no casualties nor ever saw or heard anything very . 
disagreeable. The refugees were all manageable (and never apparently 
verminous), the lodgers were all pleasant and sometimes even illustrious, 
The landlady came across all sorts of interesting people, musicians, actors 
and others and helped them with their entertainments for the troops. 
Such battle stories as reach the landlady are picturesque and hardly ever 
tragic. Altogether an idyll. Your reviewer—she lives at Little Didling- 
ton—has read the book with pleasure and envy. It is agreeably written, 
it is delightfully illustrated by Mr. Rex Whistler, everyone mentioned in 
it is kind, or gifted, or beautiful, or, sometimes, all three. 
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